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Few are faster to light 


Few Reds, even in the Chrome Color group, are faster to light 
than the new, slower drawing Polar Red R L. 


Rating “6” (8 is tops) and with brightness comparable with the 
older and highly regarded Polar Reds—Polar Red R L opens 
new opportunities on woolens and union fabrics where light 
fastness is supremely important. 


Polar Red RL... 


1. When used in combination with Polar Yellow 2 G Cone or 
° G Conc and Polar Brilliant Blue R A W (in any stage of 
woolen manufacture) gives Mode shades of excellent fastness. 


. Dyes efficiently in a neutral bath, making it extremely inter- 
esting for union fabrics demanding unusually good light 
resistance. 


3. Can also be dyed in combination with Chrome Colors. 


irl: A booklet is available illustrating Polar Red R L, its properties 
A and its effects on extraneous fibres. 
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The practical advantages of 


(above) One of Cyanamid’s modern large-capacity units for the 
production of textile chemicals. Large-scale production means 
greatest possible uniformity in chemical supply. 


(left) A similar unit in another Cyanamid plant. Each step in 
Cyanamid’s volume production methods is planned and carried 
out to deliver highest quality as well. 


3GARDLESS of whether the volume required is mod- 

erate or in carload lots, chemicals for the textile 
manufacturing processes should be of a consistently 
reliable, uniform quality at all times. 


The source of supply of textile chemicals... the sul- 
phonated oils, penetrants, sizing compounds, wetting 
agents and other specialties ... therefore becomes 
a primary consideration to the manufacturer in estab- 
lishing economically dependable processing results. 

Cyanamid recognizes this vital part played by chemi- 
cals throughout the textile industry. Cyanamid is also 
aware that the supplies required by the textile industry 
can best be provided by high-standard volume 
production, insuring the barrel by barrel uniformity 
made possible by large batch manufacture. As a result, 
Cyanamid has set up modern large-scale facilities ad- 
jacent to the important centers of textile manufacture. 


Cyanamid today is able to assure textile manufac- 

turers that their requirements, both large and small, 

A M 3 R t Cc A | Cc YA N A M | D will be accurately and quickly filled with chemicals of 
x a consistently high quality. 


ay Cyanamid is also prepared to serve textile manufac- 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION raat 


turers on problems relating to the proper selection of 
chemicals to meet changing specifications in produc- 
tion...a valuable extra service without charge or 
obligation that is backed by extensive research and 
practical field experience. 





SULPHONATED OILS; PENETRANTS; SOFTENERS; FINISHES; 
SIZING COMPOUNDS; DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


*neG. u. 8. PAT. OFF 
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GOAL 


~~ There Must 
Be A Way... 


Chin up. Today nobody can quit. 
The work must be done. If not in 
the good old way, in some other way 
... but... it must be done! 


To help you find “your way” to your 
objective we pledge our fullest co- 
operation. 
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NEW YORK 
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Serving the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


surpassingly well since 1873 





B. F. PERKINS & SON, INc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE ° ° ° MASSACHUSETTS 





_ RAMASIT is a one-bath water repellent finish which, because of its low cost and ease of applica- 
_ tion, can be used on all grades of merchandise. It forms stable emulsions which are easily applied to 
cottons, rayons, silks and woolens on the quetch, padder, jig or beck. Ramasit imparts a superior 


water repellent finish. It leaves the fabric air porous and gives a soft and full handle. Information and 


| samples will be sent at your request. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


_ Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, ll. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
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here’s more than meets the eye to this 
marquisette evening gown. For with- 
out the proper processing agents, the fab- 
ric itself never could have been achieved. 
That’s the reason so many leading mills, 
converters, finishers and dyers have turned 
to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for high-quality 
soaps and detergents . . . for dependably 
uniform wetting, fulling, scouring and dis- 
persing agents. 
The C.P.P. line includes products that 
fit your own special needs—usually at 


lower cost than so-called “special” prod- 


ucts. Ask your Colgate-Palmolive-Peet rep- 
resentative for full information, or write 
to us direct. 


| COLGATE-PALMOLIVE- 
PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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lal GLEANER 


Between machining operations, prior to gaging and 
inspecting, preparatory to finishing or plating, pre- 
cision parts are degreased . . . freed of every trace of 
oil, grease, dirt and contamination. Important is 
absolute cleanliness of surfaces to be plated so as to 
avoid “pinholes” from which film breakdown starts. 

Cleaning metal surfaces cleaner—doing it quickly 
and at low cost—is the job of TROMEX, metal-de- 
greasing solvent now being made available by Warner 


to America’s expanding metal-working and metal- 
finishing plants. Already our entire current output of 
Tromex Metal Degreasing Solvent has been allocated 
to essential industries. 

This latest addition to the growing list of Warner 
Chemicals is a practical result of our long-term policy 
of intensifying research on the development of useful, 
new industrial chemicals even though our plants are 
presently operating at capacity. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. - 


GREENVILLE, S.C. - 


NEWARK, CAL. 





, = is a Soldier 


He is one of the millions of those in our 


services who must be clothed properly, 


This is a Textile Mill 


Its job is to produce 
the material to clothe 


our soldiers, sailors, and marines. 


This is the Hercules Experiment ‘a Station 


ee) | 


Its job is to develop Hercules chemical materials Lea) ] ] ] i. Se 
to help industry do its tasks quicker and better. ener: 


For the emergency demands of the textile industry, it developed Yarmor 302-W Pine Oil. 


This is a drop of Yarmor* 302-W Pine Oil 


Its job is to help speed the bi goods through the textile mill. By penetrating 
the fibers and holding the dirt and grease in suspension for easy rinsing, it saves as much 
as 30% in the fulling operation—does its stuff, too, in kier boiling and as a dye assistant. 


And it is saving time in lots more operations—for lots more clothes—for lots more soldiers. 


NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 
HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


Incorporated 


993 MARKET STREET © WILMINGTON ¢ DELAWARE 


*Reg.U.3. Pat.Off., by Hercules Powder Company Branch Offices: Chicago * New York « St. Louis + Salt Lake City + San Francisco 
00-87 
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KEY TO DIAGRAM 


The backing fabric, C, coated on the 
face with a suitable adhesive, passes 
between the negative electrode, A, 
and the positive electrode, B. The cut 
fibers, D, are carried on the conveyor 
belt, E. Entering the electrostatic field 
between the two electrodes, the cut 
fibers first rise and stand on end with 
their long axes parallel to the lines of 
electrical force F-G, and then are pro- 
pelled at high speed toward the posi- y 
tive electrode. : 


Will Pile Fabrics be Made 
ELECTROS TATICALLY ? 


Will the flying shuttle be replaced by flying fibers 
electrostatically deposited on the fabric and imbed- 
ded, end on end, 300,000 to a square inch? 


None can foretell what invention will do to age-old 
weaving techniques or how chemical research will 
change synthetic fibers. But one thing you can be sure 
—before you are asked to dye these strange new fab- 
rics, National Technical Service will be ready with the 


formulas that give you the required fastness standards. 


Now—as ever—feel free to make full use of nearby 


National Technical Service. 


(Electrostatic Deposition processes are covered by U. S. Patents and Patents Pending.) 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 





40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y.. 
BOSTON . . . 150 Causeway St SAN FRANCISCO 517 Howard St NEW ORLEANS Masonic Temple Bidg 
PROVIDENCE . . 15 Westminster St CHARLOTTE vie) ey eke a ds ao OP 4, Leleler James Bidg 
eller Nelomm . 357 W. Erie St GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bldg PORTLAND, ORE 730 West Burnside 
PHILADELPHIA 200-204 S. Front St ATLANTA 140 Peachtree St TORONTO 137-145 Wellington St., W 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


CHLORINE GOES 10 


HI-OCTANE GASOLINE for U.S. TANKS and PLANES is 
produced from ordinary gasoline and tetraethyl lead. Rapid 
precision-fitting of tank and plane parts demands trichlo- 
rethylene, a degreasing solvent. Both tetraethyl lead and tri- 
chlorethylene require large quantities of chlorine. Chlorine 
is also used in the manufacture of diethylene glycol, the 
anti-freeze agent which has displaced water in liquid-cooled 
engines. Also in chlorinated paraffins used in lubricants. 


BARRAGE BALLOONS, capable of withstanding heat, gases 
and sunlight, are being manufactured from synthetic rubber. 
America’s fast-growing production of synthetic rubber for 
protective balloons and other wartime needs has put an extra 
load upon the chlorine industry. 


COWLINGS and COCKPIT COVERINGS 
for AMERICAN WARPLANES are made of 
plastics derived from chlorine. The now fa- 
mous degaussing cables, used to protect ships 
from magnetic mines, are also insulated with 
these plastics. Another derivative of chlorine 
is carbon tetrachloride, used extensively in 
fire extinguishers for tanks, planes and trucks. 


ALL-OUT PRODUCTION of MUNITIONS requires large 
amounts of chlorine, especially for processing of cotton lint- 
ers for smokeless powder and other explosives. 


U.S. BASES and ARMY 
CAMPS require large quantities 
of chlorine for water purifica- 
tion and sewage treatment. 
This widespread use of chlorine 
is in addition to large-scale re- 
quirements of state and munici- 
pal water works systems. 


, MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


Me THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, (inc 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 


LIQUID CHLORINE ...SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA... BICARBONATE OF SODA... BLEACHING POWDER...HTH PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, 
ANHYDROUS and AQUA... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS ...SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS...SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 
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ble Results 
| : FROM AN ACCELERATED FADING TEST ARE 
DEPENDENT ON ACCURATE CONTROL OF TEST CONDITIONS 


@ Precision in comparison of color fast- Type XV Unit fully meets these require- 
ness by accelerated testing methods ments. 
requires a testing unit capable of giving Rate and character of fading are in- 


reproducible results. It should also give fluenced in a major degree by quality of 


results comparable to those obtained from radiation, intensity of radiation. and 


exposure to daylight. The “National” humidity. These factors are all controlled 
within close limits in the “National” Type 
XV Unit by methods which long experi- 
ence has proved to be thoroughly reliable. 
Humidity is adjustable but is accurately 
controlled at the selected value. All test 


conditions can be reproduced at any time. 





The use of “National”? Sunshine car- 
bons in the are provides a source of radia- 
tion which gives closer approximation to 
the full spectrum of natural sunlight than 
any other artificial source of suitable in- 
tensity. The fading effects produced are 
an accurate index of color fastness under 


daylight exposure. 






The NATIONAL Type XV 


onneanet é' Yuik 


is provioeo WiTh RELIABLE AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
© OF RADIATION QUALITY 

@ OF RADIATION INTENSITY 

@ OF HUMIDITY 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN DESCRIBING THIS Zeger STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


Carbon Sales Division, Cleveland, Ohio 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. nies: a. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 


UCC) BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 


March 16, 1942 


IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 


Pharmasols 


Ppl Oe 


PHARMASOL Scarlet RR Conc. 
PHARMASOL Scarlet SNN 
PHARMASOL Red GNBS, and 
PHARMASOL Red RN 


are the outstanding members of the ae a? 
group of azoic colors producing full and 


iBatobtcrey-foy e— 





bright Reds and Scarlets of excellent 

fastness at a low cost. of Good Fastacss 
PHARMASOLS are stabilized solu- 

tions, adjusted to the most practical 

concentration, which can be easily ap- 

plied with a maximum of efficiency. As 

they do not decompose they overcome 

the problem of troublesome dissolving. 

Ee ee ae eee 


INDIGOSOL Pink IR EXT, and 
INDIGOSOL Brilliant Pink I3B 
are two products in this soluble vat 
color group which are unexcelled for 
the production of pink shades of good 
fastness. They are unequalled, in the 
fast color group, for ease of applica- 
tion, clearness of tone and the solidity 
of color in any depth. They can be 
printed, padded, or dyed on any textile 

fibre. 








All INDIGOSOLS are readily sol- 


uble, easily developed and economical 
to use. 





CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS 


PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASEL, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHARMACINES 


Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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VERY day our Bound Brook plant requires 
enough water to serve a good sized city. To us, 
this is something more than “just water.” 

Experience has shown that six distinct types are 
needed for efficient plant operation and to control 
the quality of Calco dyes and other chemical prod- 
ucts. As many as nine different tests are required to 
safeguard a given grade for a specific use, and a 
large proportion of our water is tested daily. Every 
drop of distilled water used meets or exceeds 
U.S.P.X. standards, and the control of other types 
of acidity, turbidity, and freedom from metallic or 
other impurities is equally strict. 

These extra precautions are a matter of daily 
routine at Calco for a simple, common-sense reason. 
Calico dyes can be consistently ‘“‘better buys” only 
to the extent to which we control the quality of 
every material we use—including water. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Boston * Philadelphia » Providence » New York * Charlotte » Chicago 
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HE eleventh annual meeting of the Inter-Society 
Color Council was held at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City on February 26th and 

27th. The program of the meeting, together with abstracts 

of papers presented, follows : 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


10:00 A.M.—BUSINESS SESSION: Chairman: Deane 
B. Judd 
Reports of Officers: 
Chairman, Deane B. Judd 
Secretary, Dorothy Nickerson 
Treasurer, Norman Macbeth 
Reports of Committees : 
Executive Committee 
Finance Committee, Norman Macbeth, Ch. 
News Letter Committee, I. H. Godlove, Ch. 
Public Relations Committee, M. Rea Paul, Ch. 
Problems Committee (and Subcommittees), Forrest 
Lee Dimmick, Ch. 
Reports from chairmen of delegations: 
The American Artists Professional League, Harold C. 
Parks: Ch. 
American Ass’n of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
Walter M. Scott, Ch. 
American Ceramic Society, Woldemar Weyl, Ch. 
American Psychological 
Dimmick, Ch. 
American Society for Testing Materials, M. Rea Paul. 
Ch. 
Federation of Paint & Varnish 
John C. Moore, Ch. 
Illuminating Engineering Society, H. P. Gage, Ch. 
National Formulary, American Pharmaceutical Ass’, 
Katherine Graham, Ch. 
Optical Society of America, R. C. Gibbs, Ch. 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers, Ralph M. 
Evans, Ch. 


Association, Forrest Lee 


Clubs, 


Production 
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Technical Ass'n of the Pulp & Paper Industry, John 
L.. Parsons, Ch. 

The Textile Color Card the 
States, Inc., Margaret Hayden Rorke, Ch. 

U.S. Pharmacopoeial Convention, Frank J. Pokorny, 
Ch. 

Individual Member Group, Le Grand H. Hardy, Ch. 

New Business 


Association of United 





2:00 P.M.—TECHNICAL SESSION: Color in Art Edu- 
cation: Co-Chairmen: Royal B. Farnum—Art Educa- 
tion, and Carl E. Foss—Technical 


1. Emotions Versus Measurement in Teaching Color 


NorMAN C. Meter, Dept. of Psychology, University of 


Iowa 


Experimental studies by psychologists on color preferences’, 


on the apparent “weight” of colors*, on size and weight*, and on 
attention value* have not been of great value to art education. Some 
have yielded negative findings, other inconclusive results; most 
of such must be 


studies limited in their findings to the small 


population sample of the laboratory. The work in binary combina- 
tions of colors and on brightness combinations’ go little farther than 
to suggest that the preferences refer back merely to the preferences 
for the individual components. The studies of appropriateness of 
single colors and color pairs for specific uses suggests interest for 
art education and yields some measurement, though indecisive, 
on the 


and various 


The lack of great certainty in the associa- 


associations found between colors purposes 
involved in their use’. 
tions, suggests, in lieu of more convincing evidence, that associa- 
tions of color with human experience lack sufficient universality to 
be dependable except in the 


psychologies of art and other treatises‘. 


instances usually advanced in 
The few constancies reduce 
merely to such experiences as the universality of viewing blue in 
the sky and on reflecting surfaces as bodies of water; blue green 
in the vegetation of habitable areas; and the less frequently spot 
The emotion- 
producing properties of field color are as yet not fully determined 
scientifically ; yet universality and consistencies in response to the 
four psychological primaries, following the Hering theory, con- 
stitute a logical basis for permissable associations of interest and 
value to art education. 


and transient experience with red and yellow’. 


Beyond this limited conception of emotion- 
inducing properties, it is not safe to venture, since one soon finds 
himself in the realm of subjective presumption. 





Two procedures were described which are of possible value to 
the teaching of color. The first is an adaptation of an experimental 
procedure once used in the Psychological Laboratory of the 
University of Toronto’, combined with sampling methods and the 
paired comparisons psychometric method”. It is essentially a pro- 
cedure for deriving a group consensus of pleasing binary color 
combinations of variable magnitudes. Most studies employing 
patches of colored paper, each of equal size, introduce inaccuracies 
attributable to difficulties in control of material and lighting; 
furthermore, the presentation of equal areas, while desirable from 
an experimental viewpoint, does not closely relate itself to the 
actual use of color in art or industry: e.g., small amounts of color 
used as trim or accents, in relation to larger areas. 


The procedure would employ spectral color, originating from 
gratings, and projected from positions at each size of subject 
with mirror deflection so that it is possible to introduce first onto 
the field a ground color and then, as a variable, a color first seen 
as a mere point. By means of synchronized aperture-control, the 
point of transmitted color may be made to displace more and more 
of the ground color at the will of the subject, until the point of 
maximum pleasantness is reached. Another color is then introduced 
as transmitted color. The procedure continues until all the 
colors involved have been seen in variable relation to every other 
color, following the paired comparisons formula. 

Since the judgment of a single subject represents merely that 
person’s preferences at the single occasion of making the judgment, 
it has validity and interest only in the improbable instance that this 
individual should represent the median taste of the general popula- 
tion, or in the likewise improbable circumstance that it represents 
the median of the artistically competent. It but need be taken 
into account, however, that if art education should deem it ex- 
pedient and desirable to know what color combinations are most 
generally pleasing for the general population or to the artistically 
competent universe, either or both can be determined approximately 
by combining the procedure with sampling methods“. There would 
be required, additionally, simply the identification of a reasonably 
adequate representative sample of the statistical universe to be 
explored. Since it might be of greater interest to confine our 
attention to the artistically competent group, that procedure was 
outlined in the paper, with reference to other problems as well. 


The second adjunct to the teaching and study of color under 
control, concerns the use in the art school laboratory of an 
apparatus constructed in the Art-Psychology Laboratory in the 
University of Iowa”. This apparatus is adaptable to a variety 
of purposes: the study of object color, of color mixtures, of 
absorption, of reflection, of accent, of mood, and of creative imagina- 
tion in the organization of the whole composition. The apparatus 
is essentially a device for applying fixed and variable color 
through controlled illumination to objects and for effecting fusion 
of the setting with supplementary backgrounds projected on a 
translucent screen from the rear. By means of five sensitive 
auto-transformers controlling batteries of the primary colors, 
n-variations of these colors may be produced, together with 
n-variations of them in combination. Absorption, diffusion, and 
reinforcement are made possible by spot and flood accessory sources. 
The apparatus and its operation were described and products 
of its use illustrated on Dufay color slides. 





*Bradford, 1913. 

"DeCamp, 1917; Monroe, 1925; Koch, 1928. 

*Warren and Flynn, 1926. 

“Luckiesh, 1923; Nixon, 1924; Morris, 1929. 
*Geissler, 1917; Metcalf, 1927; Koch, 1928. 
*Collins, 1924. 


“Graves, M.. The Art of Color and Design. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1941. 


*Meier, N. C., Art in Human Affairs. New York: McGraw-Hill 


*Baker, E., “Spectrally Pure Colors in Binary Combinations.” 
Univ. of Toronto Studies, Psych. Ser., 2, 1902-1907. 









Guilford, J. P., Psychometric Methods. 
Hill, 1936. 

“Bernoulli. In Rietz, H. L. (ed.), Handbook of Mathematical 
Statistics. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 

“Meier, N. C., and McCloy, W. A., “An Instrument for the 
Study of Creative Artistic Intelligence.” Psychol. Monogr., 
48, 1938. 


New York: McGraw- 


2. Color Mixture Systems 


Dona.p R. DoHNER, The Art School, Pratt Institute, and 
Cart E. Foss, Color Consultant 


Color has been used in many ways since the earliest days of 
history, but it was not until the Renaissance that definite progress 
was made in the study of color phenomena. 


Philosophers and physicists who experimented with dispersion of 
light into its spectrum soon presented new facts about color 
mixture, but eager persons were quick to extend these facts beyond 
their limits. A host of new color theories and color systems grew 
up through the years based on assumptions that soon became 
obscure. While real progress was being made, quite often facts 
were hidden by the fancy of many writers. 

Now that considerable is known about color, and international 
agreement has been reached about the specification of color, the time 
has come when the mass of information should be boiled down to 
its essential points and presented anew. 


Actually there is only one kind of color mixture. It is the 
combination of different kinds of light. The mixture of spectrum 
lights in an appropriate device, the combination of colored beams 
on a screen produced by the use of color filters on projectors; the 
results of mixing colors in large and small patterns in designs; 
a mixture of rotating Maxwell disks can all be described in the 
same fundamental way. 

Any mixtures of materials such as pigments, dyes, inks, are 
merely ways to produce the required color. All of these mixtures 
or color gamuts are unique and are controlled by factors that 
have no relation to color mixture. The proper designation for the 
mixture of materials is colorant mixture and a method of recording 
these data was presented. 


The so-called additive and subtractive systems were shown to be 
variations of the same fundamentals, and the several trichromatic 
processes used in color photography, printing, and painting were 
demonstrated. 


3. Systems of Color Organization. 


Mitton E. Bonn, Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, and DorotHy Nickerson, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


It was not until the last century that man began to conceive 
the subjective aspect of color—color as the thing perceived, rather 
than as the pigments on the palette, the lights on a screen, or the 
dyes in a pot. He found that intimate patterns of intermingled 
colors might give a completely different color sensation to the 
observer than mixtures of pigments of those same colors. He 
began to ask, is it more important to arrange my colors according 
to the result of pigment mixture, or according to the results of 
optical mixture, that is, the mixture that takes place in the eye? 
It is clear now that each type of system has its place, for a dyer 
must know how his dyes will mix, a painter must know how his 
pigments mix, a stage designer must know how his spotlight colors 
will mix, a fabric designer must be able to foresee results of mixing 
colors in large and small pattern designs. Each must know how 
to handle his own medium. But each should also know how the 
colors will look to his public when his creative job is completed. 
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In a sense the artist in color has the same problem as the musician: 
each must learn to master the rules of his own medium, but all 
must learn that rules of harmony relate to a common scale and a 
common method of notation. 

There are two systems of color that have been based on the 
yisual aspects of color organization more than any others. These 
are the Munsell and Ostwald systems, that of A. H. Munsell 
having been developed in the United States of America at the turn 
of the century, that of Wilhelm Ostwald in Germany during the 
years of the first World War. Each has had a growing appeal; 
each has had considerable investigation from scientists as well as 
jrom artists; each has stood the test of attempts at “debunking”; 
neither is thoroughly understood by many of its closest adherents 
and advocates. Each places color in an orderly graphic relation; 
each considers color as an optical phenomena quite apart from 
considerations of the particular pigments, surfaces, or materials 
that an artist may use to produce the color an observer sees. 

Briefly, the Ostwald system may be described in terms of a 
double cone within which are 24 monochromatic triangles, each 
triangle having a Full Color at the central plane where the cones 
join. The common center is represented by a gray scale, white (a) 
at the top to black (p) at the bottom. Ostwald considers that 
every color is a unit in itself, and each unit is made up of some 
proportion of Full Color, of Black, and White. The neutrals 
contain proportions of Black and White only. His notation for 
color consists of its hue number, its notation for black content, 
and for white content. Ostwald wrote a great many books on 
color, and in one of them, Die Harmonie der Farben, gave many 
rules for using his system to produce varied color harmonies. 
Many teachers have found his suggestions instructive and useful. 
Only one of his books has been published in English. 

The Munsell system can be described also in terms of a solid, 
but since the Munsell system is based on the idea of scales of hue, 
value, and chroma, each with visual steps of color that are 
equidistant, the resulting solid does not have a regular surface. 
The solid of the Munsell system has a central gray pole, black (0) 
at the bottom to white (10) at the top. The five principal hues, 
and their intermediates, extend radially from this central pole. 
Chroma extends from the neutral center out as far as it is needed 
for each hue and value. On the charts the chromas extend as far 
as permanent pigments will allow their representation, but there is 
a place in the system and notation for all colors whether they 
have yet been made or seen by man. This, and the fact that the 
colors are kept to a standard, makes the Munsell system very 
useful for measurement and specification of color. Few rules were 
indicated by Munsell for harmony. He did not publish much about 
his system, and what he wrote was not too clear, but he did leave 
a color diary from which we are able to glean much regarding the 
development of his system. 

The full paper explained in considerable detail each of these 
systems, how each was developed, and gave references to the 
most important publications that concern each of them. It referred 
to the considerable number of scientific investigations that have 
been made regarding each of these systems in the years since they 
were first developed. 


Colour Science, by Wilhelm Ostwald, translation by J. Scott 
Taylor, 2 Vols. (I, 1931; II, 1933), Winsor & Newton, 
London. 

Recent: Nature, May 31, 1941; June 21, 1941. 

A Color Notation, by A. H. Munsell, Munsell Color Company, 
Baltimore, 8th Ed., 1936. 

Recent: Journal of the Optical Society of America, Dec. 
1940; A series of five papers on the Munsell Color System. 


4. What Color Facts Shall Be Taught to Art 
Students? 


Royat B. Farnum, Rhode Island School of Design 


Answers to a questionnaire devised by Dr. Farnum and his asso- 
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ciates and sent by the Inter-Society Color Council to art teachers 


several weeks ago provided the basis for this discussion. What 
shall be the initial approach to color study; creative, scientific, 
psychological, historical, or other? In what order should these be 
presented? Should students study color theories, and if so, Ross, 
Chevreul, Munsell, Helmholtz, Hering, Ostwald or other? Should 
final productive student-work in color be based on one of the so- 
called theories, if so, which one or ones? In connection with the 
approaches now used: is a specific topic or type of study used; 
what means is provided for practice and research, whet is the 
relative time devoted to this type of study in each year of school 
or college? Should the same approach and methods be used in 
teaching color in the Fine Arts and for students in other Art 
courses? If not, what other approach and methods should be used ? 


5. What Technical Information and Materials Are 
Desirable for Color Study? 


RoyaL B. Farnum, Rhode Island School of Design, in 
collaboration with Inter-Society Color Council members 


As a result of the questionnaire on which the previous paper was 
based, information has been assembled regarding the kind of 
technical information and materials that teachers desire for use in 
color study. Some of this material is already available, and in 
daily use by technical workers. In collaboration with several 
Council members, answers to questions raised regarding source 
materials and information were provided. 


8:00 P.M.—POPULAR SESSION: Chairman: Harold 
C. Parks 


6. Lighting the World’s Masterpieces 
H. L. Locan 


Manner of display unquestionably contributes to the successful 
presentation of art objects to large groups of people. Mr. Logan 
discussed the method used in specifying the special luminous en- 
vironment used in displaying the exhibit of masterpieces of Renais- 
sance art loaned by the Italian government and recently displayed 
in American art centers. Professor Clarence Kennedy of Smith 
College, retained as consultant, worked with Mr. Logan and his 
associates to find that particular play of light and shadow that 
would “summon their immortal excellence into visible existence.” 
It is of this display of masterpieces that it was said “. .. it is 
doubtful if anyone ever saw them even in Italy to greater ad- 
vantage.” 


7. Luminous Effects in Painting 
FABER BIRREN 


For several years Faber Birren has devoted himself to a study 
of visual and psychological phenomena in an effort to find new 
sources of color expression. Numerous experiments have been 
made to intrepret and apply scientific findings to pictorial ends. 
His results have been rather striking and unusual and show great 
possibilities for further development in the arts. 

These new principles were discussed and many of them illus- 
trated in actual drawings. Mr. Birren illustrated how many of 
the conventional mediums of the artist may be employed to achieve 
singular effects, how ordinary paints are made to appear luminous, 
iridescent, lustrous. He talked about color-constancy, film colors, 
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volume colors, pronouncedness—strange words perhaps to the av- 
erage layman or artist, but terms which are likely to become part 
of the terminology of the future. 

In addition to a rather complete exhibit of drawings the talk 
was illustrated with numerous models and materials to give these 
ideas popular interest and appeal. 


8. Abstract Design, Color, and Music 
Mary ELLen Bute 


Mary Bute has designed and produced a number of motion 
picture films in color demonstrating the relation of abstract design 
and music. She has developed a method for scoring these color 
effects in a manner similar to musical scores. 
shown, and included the following: 

“Escape.” 


Color film was 


Mary Bute designer, Ted Nemuth photographer. 
after music by Bach, 

“Spook Sport.” Mary Bute after music by Saint-Saens. 

“Tarantella.” (Premiere) Mary Bute 
Edwin Gerschifski. 


with collaboration of 


An experimental film using entirely new technique was also 
shown. 


Friday, February 27, 1942 


10:00 A.M.—SCHOOL EXHIBITS SESSION: Chair- 
man: James R. Patterson 


Throughout the session there were on exhibit examples 
from several schools to show how each color course is 
planned, and what the results are. 
hibited were: 


The schools that ex- 


Cooper Union Art School 

The Art School, Pratt Institute 

Colorado State College of Education 

Rhode Island School of Design 

A representative from each school explained, with the 
aid of color slides, how the course of his school is planned 
and executed. 


2:00 P.M.—DISCUSSION SESSION: Co-Chairmen: 
James C. Boudreau—Art Education, and Deane B. Judd 
—Technical 


At this session there were both prepared and open dis- 
cussions of color problems that art teachers and technical 
people wished to discuss with each other. This meeting 
was planned essentially for the art educator’s problems 
and provided a unique opportunity for educators and tech- 
nical color people to exchange information and points cf 
view. There discussion of Council color 
problems under the direction of Dr. Forrest Lee Dimmick, 
chairman of the Council’s Problems Committee. 


was also a 


EXHIBITS: MUNSELL AND OSTWALD EX- 
HIBIT: In addition to the school “color course” exhibits. 


there were on display during the meeting historical models 
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and charts of the Munsell and Ostwald systems. 


Much 
of the early Ostwald material is difficult to find in this 


country, but through the courtesy of the Munsell Color 
Company it was possible to have on display early Ostwald 
instruments, an Ostwald solid made in yarns, also paints 
and color chips as made by Ostwald in the early 1920's, 
There were a sphere and color tree of the Munsell system, 
of representative charts, instruments, etc. 


Other color charts of historical interest were displayed. 


LUMINOUS EFFECTS IN 


prepared an exhibit of the luminous effects one may get 


PAINT: Faber Birren 
by the use of paints. He explained, on the Thursday 
evening program, the color principles involved in producing 
these effects. 


ISCC-NBS COLOR NAMES EXHIBIT: There was 
an exhibit of drugs and chemicals named in accordance 
with the ISCC-NBS 
colors, and a chart of color chips representing central 
notations for those ISCC-NBS names employed for the 
description of soil colors. 


method, also an exhibit of soil 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION CANCELLED 


HE 1942 Knitting Arts Exhibition, scheduled to be 
held in the Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J., on April 
The 


made by the National Association of Hosiery Manufactu- 


27th-30th, has been cancelled. announcement was 


rers, chief sponsors of the show. 


Approximately 60 per cent of the space available had 
heen contracted for, but entrance of the country into the 
war brought about a situation in which it was difficult, 


and in many cases impossible, for exhibitors to participate. 


The 1942 show would have been the 38th annual exhibi- 
tion. In past years it has been held annually in Philadel- 
phia but some months ago it was decided to hold it every 


other year, and to hold it this year in Atlantic City. 


In announcing the cancellation the hosiery association 
said it naturally had taken the action with keen regret. 
“But,” it stated, “The present war is without precedent 
in size and in the extent to which it interrupts established 
ways. We feel that our exhibitors and members of the 
industry generally will support the decision made by our 
board. We also believe that when normal times are estab- 
lished the Exhibition will resume with the good will of all 
and will continue thereafter to render the valuable service 


which it has performed for so many years. 
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DYESTUFFS AND WAR’ 


R. D. HOWERTON 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co. 


F THERE is one statement that can be made this 

evening without fear of contradiction, it is, that mat- 

ters great and small, affecting every phase of our life, 
nation and international, are changing every day and prob- 
ably every hour. And thus it is, that I crave your indul- 
gence to remember that any statement I may make this 
evening may be only partially true next week; any predic- 
tion I may be bold enough to make, will only be taken as 
a suggestion on the trends indicated by what I can know 
right now. 

One of the small things that is changing or has been 
changing up to the present moment, since I had the temer- 
ity to accept the assignment for this evening, is the nature 
of the remarks I have been planning. 

We are all quite aware that war today is quite different 
from war as it was fought 25 years ago; in fact, the differ- 
ence between the 1914-18 war and the present war seems 
so great as to have covered almost centuries rather than 
decades of time between them. Although the earlier World 
War was fought with the use of far more science and 
psychology than any previous war, this present enormous 
struggle more than ever utilizes every resource at the dis- 
posal of the belligerent powers. “Total War” is indeed 
the right word for it. In consequence, every phase of our 
life, industrial, economical, or personal, is almost bound 
to be affected by it and, probably, in some measure, hurt 
by it. 

In the same manner, the situation in regard to our dye- 
stuff picture, has changed as much, or more, between 1914 
and 1942 as the war itself. All of us here, are familiar 
with the status of this industry in 1914 and appreciate 
the fact that it was almost nonexistent. There were a few 
scattered plants manufacturing the simpler colors, in a 
great many instances simply because there were by-prod- 
ucts of other industries which could be utilized for the 
purpose. There were no plants worthy of mention in size, 
very few trained chemists familiar with the processes ; 
actually, there were almost no research and development 
departments ; and there was no familiarity with the neces- 
sary raw materials to be utilized in producing synthetic 
colors. 

In the interim between the beginning of that war and 
the beginning of this war in Europe, the dyestuff industry 
by comparison with its condition at that time, grew and de- 
veloped to a remarkable degree. By 1939 such plant facili- 
ties were in existence as seemed to guarantee no possibility 


*Presented at annual meeting, Mid-West Section, January 31, 
1942. 
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of shortage in any dyestuff of importance. A large trained 
personnel of operating chemists, research and development 
chemists, and all the other numerous personnel required 
for its efficient operation and service to its customers 
made up its staff. In fact, this capacity not only appeared 
to be ample for purely dyestuff customers, it was ample 
to drive these very research and development men, to 
seek more and more uses for its products to enable it to 
grow and continue to operate economically. 

In short, this industry was in such a state that, given 
a free flow of raw materials and complete control over its 
distribution, there need have been no shortage of any color 
for any purpose even though Europe fought for ten years 
or more. Then, let us examine into the reason why there 
seems to be a possibility of increasing shortages in this 
industry. 

Any high school boy is familiar with the tact that a 
lar&t proportion of the coloring matters used in all phases 
of our life, find their origin in the derivatives of coal tar. 
This common knowledge has probably made many lose 
sight of how many other things are necessary tor the man- 
ufacture of these colors. In order to produce a full range 
of colors, a full variety of dyestuffs and pigments, the 
whole field of chemistry must be tapped by the producing 
plants. In speaking of dyestuffs and coloring matters, we 
must bear in mind that we refer to vat colors, naphthol 
colors, direct, diazotized and developed colors, chrome 
colors, acid, basic, acetate, sulfur, and a host of other 
colors. Looking in another direction, all of these various 
types go into myriads of uses; to name them all would be 
endless. They not only color the many forms of textile 
fibers, vegetable, animal, and synthetic; they also go into 
paper, leather, paint, printing ink, cosmetics, and other 
miscellaneous uses. There is probably no field of our lives 
not affected by colors from this industry. 

To build and maintain the plant and equipment requires 
the whole range of metals, in large or small quantities, in 
all their forms and alloys. However, these metals are not 
only used for the building and maintenance of the plant 
and equipment, they are also used in many forms as 
actual reagents in the production of the intermediates and 
dyestuffs themselves. For a partial list (only to suggest its 
length and variety), aluminum, cobalt, manganese, mag- 
nesium, tungsten, molybdenum, iron, tin, zinc and many 
others, are required. Coal and oil are needed for heat and 
power; bricks, mortar, concrete, are needed to build a 
plant. Practically all alkalies and all commercially pro- 
duced acids, mineral and organic, must be purchased or 
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made in the dyestuff plant. Huge quantities of water, 
treated to make it suitable for use, must flow every day 
in millions of gallons into these establishments. Sulfur, 
chlorine, phosphorous, common salt, and all the other 
more or less common and generally known chemicals enter 
into the picture freely and fully. 

The above factors are mentioned chiefly to keep before 
us the realization that the same basic materials absolutely 
essential to the full production of colors, are needed in 
numerous other fields both for our regular civilian life 
and in even larger quantities for the production of war 
materials. 

There is, however, another side of the picture which 
is equally significant. It was mentioned above that the 
dysetuff industry had constantly sought new uses for its 
intermediate products in order to enable it to make for 
you, more and better dyestuffs on a more economical 
basis. Such developments have lead the intermediate 
products into fields which are consuming its essentials 
for war purposes at a rate which will probably restrict 
their use for dyestuffs more and more each day and week. 

Neither my knowledge nor the time at my disposal here, 
would permit me to point to all of these uses or even a 
fair proportion of them. Hence, I shall only attempt to 
suggest the whole picture by pointing out some of the 
better illustrations. 

Both the raw materials we use and the intermediates 
we necessarily manufacture, go into explosives of many 
kinds, products for chemical warfare, pharmaceuticals, 
synthetic plastics, rubber, both natural and synthetic, as 
well as many other fields that could be mentioned. 

Following are only a few examples relating essential 
materials to their respective dyestuffs as they will serve 
to illustrate the point adequately. 

Anhydrous aluminum chloride, made by the action of 
gaseous chilorine on metallic aluminum, is used as a cata- 
lyst in the synthesis of anthraquinone, beta chlor anthra- 
quinone, and beta methyl anthraquinone. The critical state 
of aluminum needs no emphasis. Also, we all know chlo- 
rine is very restricted but may not understand where it is 
going. A few of the uses of chlorine are in the manufac- 
ture of polyvinyl chloride, neoprene (for synthetic rub- 
ber), halowax for use in protecting ships against magnetic 
mines ; tricresyl phosphate, and monochlorbenzene. 

In addition to these outside uses of chlorine and the 
production of the catalyst, anhydrous aluminum chloride, 
it is also used as a reagent for the completion of numer- 
ous colors such as, Vat Blue BLD and BCS; Brilliant 
Green; Direct Red 8BL; Fast Scarlet 4BS; Malachite 
Green; Permaton Orange and Red; Sulfur Black; Vat 
Hydron Pink and Vat Violet 6R. 

Phthalic anhydride, a derivative of benzine, which is 
used with aluminum chloride to produce the anthraquinone 
series of intermediates, is one of the most important fac- 
tors in the production of synthetic resins. 

These synthetic resins are not only used to form plas- 
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tics for use in airplane manufacture as well as other essen- 
tial places, but is used as the basis for paint which is used 
for ships and tanks, etc. Also phthalic anhydride is used 
in the production of smokeless powder. A partial list of 
colors made from these two products named above, 
phthalic anhydride and aluminum chloride, would include 
the following vat colors: Black BB, Blue BLD and BCS, 
Dark Blue BO, Gray RD, Golden Orange G and Golden 
Orange RRTD, Navy Blue NTD, Printing Black R, 
Yellow GC and the Vat Brown series used in dyeing the 
Army shades. They are also the basis for the manufac- 
ture of many of the alizarines: Blue Black, Cyanine Green 
and Red, Sapphire Blue the Bromos and Eosines; Acid 
Blues, Flourescines ; Oil Blue. 


So many of the dyestuffs are derived from aniline oil, 
it has given its name to the synthetic color industry. To 
begin to name even a partial list would be taking too much 
time. However, it may be well to mention a few of the 
essential war materials from aniline oil directly, or in- 
directly. Carbamide (diethyldiphenylurea) and diphenyla- 
mine are both stabilizers in the smokeless powder. Tetryl 
(which is trinitrophenylnitramine) is the booster charge 
for setting off the TNT with which we are all familiar. 
Aniline is also the starting point for the bulk of rubber 
accelerators and antioxidants. Not least in importance, 
aniline serves as the basis for the sulfa-group of drugs. 
Thus, you can understand why there is a potential short 
age of the aniline derived intermediates such as dimethyl- 
aniline, acetoacetanilid, phenylethanolamine, and many 
others. 

Toluene, another important starting point for many 
dyestuffs, hardly needs to be emphasized as it is, of course, 
the source of the important TNT, trinitrotoluene. A few 
of the related products may be named as Scarlet PRD or 
Primuline; the Sulfur Blues; and several of the direct 
colors commonly used, Developer MTD; and the Tolui- 
dine Pigments. 

Beta naphthol is probably as widely used in the man- 
ufacture of colors as any other single product. It, too, has 
important uses in the rubber industry. 

As mentioned above, this list makes no pretense of 
being complete; it is my only hope that it will serve to 
illustrate the whole point. 

Prior to Dec. 7th, the question before our industry and 
Government seemed to be, “How much of our economy 
can we devote to defense and helping our potential Allies 
without disastrous effect?’ In the past several weeks, it 
has become increasingly apparent we must ask our selves 
the question, “What and how much can be done to pre- 
serve our economy as we know it and still insure that our 
whole industrial set-up can be used to support our mili- 
tary establishment in prosecuting a war to victory over 
a very powerful combination of foes?” We cannot and will 
not believe that we will lose. On the other hand, it is 
imperative for all of us to believe that we can lose this 
war if we do not organize our full national effort to pros- 
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ecute it, and to let us be fully aware of the fact that such 
an organization of our total national resources is bound to 
affect and, in some measure, hurt each and every one of 
us, in every phase of his life, personal and business. 

You and I must so conduct our business and adjust 
our frames of mind, to make every effort count toward 
this victory. If private industry in this country is to be 
maintained (and I believe it is the utmost desire of all to 
see that it is preserved), it must at one and the same 
time, supply all the contingents of war in materials and 
effort efficiently and, at the same time, be in shape to pay 
for all these things. 

Although agencies in Washington have been working 
and studying for 18 months to attempt to understand how 
these things can be brought about, they have not, and 
cannot, accomplish this enormous task without the fullest 
cooperation of all men concerned with business in what- 
ever capacity. Each of us must seek to find how his own 
business can be fitted into the job with all the resources 
at his command. To reduce the matter to simple terms, 
what can your business produce that will add to the war 
effort and, at the same time, continue your business as a 
going, profitable enterprise. Can you make uniform cloth, 
blankets, sweaters, helmets, or any other badly needed 
material ? If you cannot do so with your present facilities, 
is it possible for you to adapt your business to such pur- 
poses? I can’t answer that question for you, nor can any 
Government agency come and do the job completely for 
you. 

Despite the fact that the agencies in Washington having 
this job assigned to them, have seemed to bungle and to 
accomplish little other than make your business difficult 
to run, they have done a great deal more than most of us 
realize. If any group of men present here now, were asked 
to do a job of spending a hundred million dollars effi- 
ciently for any purpose, we would find it a very tough 
job. For any group of men in the entire United States to 
seek to do a similar job with many times a hundred mil- 
lion dollars and still keep business running, is a much 
tougher job than any of us can dream. Consequently, mis- 
takes have been made and more mistakes will be made. 
But, the past eighteen months of apparent floundering, 
have produced an enormous amount of information which 
can be whipped into reasonably decent shape for the job. 
Most of us are bound to agree the recent step of appoint- 
ing one able man at the head of the War Industries Board 
to use all this accumulated information and experience, is 
a decided step in the right direction. But they are not 
coming to you individually to tell you what you can and 
must do. The job Donald M. Nelson is trying to do is too 
great to permit him to seek the individual business firm 
to do a job for him. It is up to you to use your own 
ingenuity, your trade associations, information you can get 
from your suppliers and your customers and from what- 
ever Government agencies you can seek out to determine 
where your business fits into the picture. 
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That is your patriotic duty to your country if you 
believe your country is worth preserving. But also, it is 
your duty to yourselves and your business associates 1 
help do this to preserve your own business. In a sense oj 
the word, it is a very unpleasant task to be forced to say 
that I believe any man failing to do this will certainly find 
his business very badly handicapped and running the risk 
of not operating at a profit. 


This country cannot spend more than half of its total 
national income for prosecuting this war, both in money 
and in all other resources (materials, man power, etc.) 
without cutting purely civilian production to a point where 
it hurts and hurts badly. To put the matter very con- 
cisely, if your plant is producing material the War Indus- 
try Board considers essential to the prosecution of this war, 
you will probably be able to obtain all necessary raw 
materials and intermediate products for the operation oj 
your plant, and at a profit. If your plant is only set up to 
operate for what will be considered non-essential, you will 
probably not be able to obtain these materials in quantities 
you would like. 


It is possible that there will be materials you can ob- 
tain for civilian production in varying quantities, simply 
because those materials would not be essential to the war 
economy. However, those materials will not necessarily 
be those you would desire both froma standpoint of qual- 
itv and suitability for production in your plant. 


The dyestuff industry has naturally found it impossible 
to do otherwise than to adapt its own production to the 
war economy. Not only patriotism and common sense 
would teach us to do this, but we have been in effect 
directed to do so by the Government. Hence, we feel sure 
there will be ample supplies of dyestuffs for all materials 
for which the Government will issue priorities or they 
will feel obliged to allocate to those purposes. On the 
other hand, we have not been blind to the fact that we 
have an obligation to those plants which cannot adapt 
themselves to the production of essential war materials 
and have made every effort to find ways to supply those 
people. Most of our efforts along those lines may be com- 
pared to the Irishman who wished to borrow a pair oi 
scissors and a needle and thread in the middle of the 
night, in a country hotel. When asked what he wanted 
with these implements, he told them that his blanket would 
not cover his feet so that he was cutting a piece off the 
top and sewing it on the bottom. In spite of this fact, 
considering that so many of the fibers to which you would 
wish to apply dyestuffs will themselves be restricted, we 
believe there will be sufficient dyestuffs of a kind for the 
use of purely civilian production. 

These products may not always be what you would 
want in fastness properties; they may sometimes cost 


more than better suited products; but, I believe, most of 


us are already willing to make sacrifices along those lines 
if the need be. 
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The Place of 


SULFUR 


COLORS 


in our War Production* 
JOHN L. CRIST 


Southern Dyestuff Corporation 


N THE preparation of this paper the purposes of our 
association as expressed in its by-laws have been kept 
clearly in mind, namely, “to promote increase of 

knowledge of the application of dyes and chemicals in the 
textile industry; to encourage in any practical way re- 
search work on chemical processes and materials of impor- 
tance to the textile industry ; and to establish for the mem- 
bers channels by which the interchange of professional 
knowledge among them may be increased.” 

It was well toward the end of the first World War and 
during the post-war period when sulfur colors of domestic 
manufacture became available to the textile industry. At 
this time some of these colors were rather poorly made, 
and the technique of application was not as far advanced 
as at present. Consequently, even though many sulfur 
colors were dyed and used successfully during this period, 
and during the decade following, unfavorable results were 
at times obtained. Here, as Mark Anthony said, “The 
evil is longer remembered than the good.” It is now 
known, even in this period of something like twenty years 
ago, that many unfavorable results were blamed on sulfur 
colors when other factors such as preparation, stripping, 
aftertreating and finishing were really at fault. 

By the time vat colors became available, we were, 
as present developments painfully prove, unfortunately 
maintaining an inadequately small force of more or less 
professional soldiers, sailors and marines, whose terms of 
enlistment were for relatively long duration. Therefore, 
the quantity of cotton goods required for our armed forces 
was correspondingly small and could easily be dyed with 
available vat colors. Since in many instances these goods 
were carried in storage for long periods, it was the logical 
procedure to specify vat colors for most cotton goods used 
by our defense forces. The procurement agencies remem- 
bered the relatively few unsatisfactory experiences they 
had had with sulfur colors and it seemed to them that 
these could be best avoided by specifying vat dyes. 

Now that we are engaged in a full, all-out war effort 
with a greatly expanded armed force in all branches, and 
since a large portion of the cotton goods which are to be 
produced for and consumed by these agencies is intended 
for immediate distribution and use, and further since the 
present requirements are on such a tremendously large 
scale, a definite shortage of certain vat colors, strategic 





*Presented at meeting, Piedmont Section, January 24, 1942. 
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raw materials, and intermediates from which they are 
made has developed. It is therefore perfectly logical for 
our procurement agencies, and for the textile and dyestuff 
industries, to make a careful study and a thorough survey 
to determine if and where sulfur colors can be, and 
should be, specified and accepted instead of vat and other 
dyes. The speaker wishes to testify to the open-mindedness, 
sincerity, and desire to learn the truth on the part of 
our procurement agencies and government departments. 
They understand much progress has been made in the 
past twenty years and that more satisfactory and depend- 
able results are obtainable with modern sulfur dyes applied 
by modern methods than were possible in the first world 
war. 

By specifying sulfur colors wherever the requirements 
are such that this group of dyestuffs can be used to pro- 
duce satisfactory and acceptable results, there is effected 
a tremendous saving in essential and strategic materials 
required by other agencies in this great war effort. For 
instance, most of the faster vat colors are made from the 
basic intermediate, anthraquinone. This, in turn, requires 
Phthalic Anhydride (in great demand for plastics), alu- 
minum and chlorine in its manufacture, as well as large 
quantities of sulfuric acid and other industrial chemicals 
and intermediates of which there is a definite shortage. 
Then, when the dyestuff is to be applied on the cotton, 
sodium hydrosulfite is required, which needs zinc in its 
manufacture. It obviously becomes evident that whatever 
can be done to save vat colors will automatically save 
Phthalic Anhydride, chlorine, aluminum, sulfuric acid, 
zinc and many other essential chemicals and materials, all 
so vitally needed to produce war supplies used by the 
fighting forces. Sulfur colors also require some inter- 
mediates made from essential materials but the yield 
of sulfur colors from their intermediates and chemicals 
both in pounds of color, and in yards of cloth that can be 
dyed to a given shade, is so much greater than is true 
in the case of vat colors that the savings are tremendous. 
We will cite an example— 

Meta Toluylene Diamine is of course made from To- 
luene, also the intermediate used in the manufacture 
of the explosive, TNT, which is in great demand. Yet, 
one pound of Toluene (which costs about 4 cents) made 
completely into MTD and then into sulfur dyes will 
produce sufficient sulfur khaki dyestuff to dye approxi- 
mately 600 Ibs. of cotton to the army OD-3 shade. 
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This, converted to four-yard goods, is the equivalent of 
2400 yards or, let us say, approximately one and one-half 
miles of four-yard goods dyed to the OD-3 shade. Mind 
you, this is done from one pound of Toluene, costing 4c. 
This is a typical example of the tremendous leverage in 
the manufacture of sulfur colors from their intermediates 
considered either in pounds of sulfur dyestuff or in yards 
of cloth dyed therefrom. 

In the manufacture of vat colors, much larger quantities 
of the organic intermediates and various chemicals are 
used than are required to produce equivalent quantities 
of sulfur colors. This is also true of equipment, time, 
labor, fuel, supplies, etc., because there are many more 
and longer process steps in the manufacture of vat colors 
than there are in the manufacture of sulfur colors. Specify- 
ing the use of sulfur colors instead of vat colors where it is 
logical to do so, greatly relieves the strain on these strategic 
materials. This is especially vital at this time, since the 
intermediate and chemicals used in the manufacture of 
vat dyes, and the processes in which they are made, par- 
allel very closely the production of explosives and materi- 
als necessary for chemical warfare, all of which are used 
by and needed for our fighting forces. This also applies, 
to a degree, to sulfur colors, but, as pointed out above, to 
only a fraction of the extent as with vats. 


Owing to the relative abundance of the intermediates 
and chemicals used in the manufacture of sulfur colors, 
and the relative ease and speed of production, there is not 
now, and it is not contemplated that there will be, a seri- 
ous shortage in the colors of this class used for Army 
work such as prevails in the vat colors and the hydro- 
sulfite necessary for dyeing them. There is in existence in 
the dyestuff industry, production capacity far in excess of 
the present demands for sulfur dyes. This capacity to pro- 
duce can be further expanded much more easily and more 
quickly than is possible with vats, since the sulfur colors 
require fewer process steps, less equipment, and shorter 
time cycles. 

The cost of dyeing the Army OD shades with sulfur 
colors as compared with the cost of producing the same 
shade with vat colors reflects the factors discussed above. 
As a general rule for comparison, the dyestuff and chem- 
ical cost to dye these shades with sulfur colors is from 1/7 
to 1/12 the cost of dyeing the same shade with vat colors. 
In dyeing yarn and rawstock, considerably more produc- 
tion per machine per day is obtained when dyeing sulfur 
colors than when dyeing the same shade with vats. 

It is felt that vat colors should be used to the limit of 
their availability on the finer counts of fabrics such as 
combed-yarn drills and twills and for fabrics that are to 
be made into garments which receive the most severe 
treatment. Outside of this field where maximum fastness 
is required and where the use of vats is clearly indicated, 
there are many fabrics which should be specified to be 
dyed with sulfur colors such as bedding materials, sleeping 
bags, linings, silicas, barracks or dunnage bags, Boy Scout 
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clothing, Civilian Defense Corps clothing, black-out cloth, 
less expensive work clothing in the fighting forces, perhaps 
fatigue suitings, 
fabrics. 


socks, cover-alls, webbings and other 


Sulfur colors as produced now by reputable manu fac- 
turers show great improvement over those colors avail- 
able during the first World War. Likewise, the technique 
of application of this and other classes of colors, has shown 
much improvement. As a result of these two factors, goods 
can be dyed with sulfur colors now that are much faster 
to light and washing and which have no hazard toward 
tendering, such as was sometimes found twenty years ago. 
It is known that some instances of goods deteriorating in 
storage were blamed on sulfur colors when other factors 
were responsible. Until recently, little care or thought was 
given to the removal of all residual acidity following the 
aftertreating of sulfur colors as is commonly done with 
chrome and acetic acid, or copper and acetic acid, or a 
combination of copper, chrome and acetic acid. Yet it is a 
recognized fact that when Acetic acid is left in goods 
which are subsequently heated to high temperatures, tend- 
ering is brought about, regardless of whether these goods 
are dyed or with what class of colors, or are white goods. 

Except in the case of full shades of sulfur black, there 
is no hazard of tendering of goods dyed with sulfur colors, 
if proper care and discretion are used in the selection of 
the colors and in their application. Even in the case of 
sulfur black, information and procedure are now avail- 
able to the dvers which permit dyeing full shades of sul- 
fur blacks and aftertreating them in a way to effectively 
prevent tendering in storage. There is very little sulfur 
black used by our Defense agencies; consequently this is a 
subject which falls somewhat outside the scope of this 
paper. 

Since there were isolated cases of sulfur-color dyed 
goods deteriorating in storage after the first World War, 
it was deemed desirable by the procurement agencies to 
set up methods of testing and to write specifications by 
which dyers would know that their goods would not 
deteriorate and inspectors could check these results. After 
much careful work, it has been determined that accelerated 
tendering tests can be rather easily conducted to determine 
the amount of deterioration or tendering which takes place 
over a given period of time under ordinary storage con- 
ditions. This test is carried out as follows: 

Samples to be tested should be checked as to alkalinity. 
It has been determined that residual acidity in the goods 
will accelerate tendering ; consequently all goods dyed with 
sulfur colors that are aftertreated with acetic acid should 
be given a final rinse in dilute alkali (Soda Ash is entirely 
satisfactory) so that the goods will have a pH of not less 
than 9 after dyeing. Care should also be exercised in the 
finish of the goods to assure, after finishing, that the 
goods will be on the alkaline side, having a pH of 9 or 
above. 

Goods to be tested are heated in an electric oven for 
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two hours at a temperature of 135° C. (275° F.) and 
then removed from the oven, allowed to cool to room 
temperature, exposed in an atmosphere of steam, as 
over a dye bath, for ten minutes. They are then re- 
placed in the oven at the temperature of 135° C. and 
subjected to this heat for an additional period of two 
hours, with subsequent steaming. This treatment is re- 
peated the third time, making a total of six hours heating, 
with steaming after each heating. The goods are then 
allowed to condition in the open atmosphere for 18 hours 
to regain normal moisture. 

Breaking tests are made of both warp and filling (or on 
yarn if it is being tested) in sufficient number to obtain 
a dependable average. Similar breaking tests are con- 
ducted on a portion of the goods that was not subjected 
to the heat treatments. It is also desirable to run a blank 
check by heating a sample of the undved goods, which 
has been similarly adjusted as to alkalinity along with the 
dyed sample. Break tests are conducted on the unheated 
undyed goods and also on the heated undyed goods and 
compared with the loss of strength of the dved goods. 

The percentage of strength remaining is calculated by 
dividing the remaining strength after heating, by the 
strength before heating. To be acceptable, goods should 
retain as much as 75% of their initial strength after this 
heating, which is considered to be equal to four and one- 
half years storage under normal conditions. 

Since it has been found and definitely proven that the 
presence of organic or mineral acids in dyed and finished 
cotton goods will accelerate tendering of the goods when 
subjected to the accelerated tendering test, and that when 
these goods are finished to a pH of 9 or above, there is 
no appreciable tendering, the following method of testing 
the pH of the goods has been developed. 

This procedure is intended to check dyed and finished 
cotton goods for residual acidity or alkalinity. A stock of 
distilled water containing a suitable wetting-out or pen- 
etrating agent to assure complete and rapid wetting-out, 
should be first prepared and adjusted to a pH of 9, with 
a dilute soda ash solution using a potentiometric or a 
colorimetric method. 

10 grams of the goods to be tested is steeped in 150 ce. 
of the 9 pH water for one hour at room temperature 
(70° F.). Frequent stirring of the solution and goods is 
necessary to give accurate results. It is advisable to run a 
blank of water at the same time and under the same con- 
ditions as when the goods are steeped. After steeping the 
goods for one hour, they are removed and the pH of the 
water is again determined. 

The final pH of all tested solutions should be 9 or 
above. Should the pH of the tested solutions be below 9, 
this is an indication that the goods contain some acid 
which will tend to accelerate tendering and the goods 
should be rejected. When the pH of the final solution is 
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9 or above, this is an indication that the goods are on the 
alkaline side and are therefore acceptable. 

The speaker has in his possession samples of OD shades 
dyed with sulfur colors in 1924 that are now 17 years old. 
These samples have been stored under ordinary room 
conditions. The goods were aftertreated with copper and 
acetic acid and finished off in dilute soda ash. They are 
apparently as strong today as they were when they were 
woven. The pH is now approximately 8.0. He also has 
twelve-year-old samples of OD shades of goods dyed with 
sulfur colors that were aftertreated with copper and acetic 
acid and not neutralized after dyeing. The pH is now 
about 6.0. These goods show definite tendering ; they have 
lost about one-half of their original strength. In fact, we 
have seen tests of goods that were properly dyed with 
sulfur colors and properly finished that actually resisted 
the accelerated tendering tests better than undyed white 
or grey goods. 

To impart the ultimate in fastness to both light and 
washing, sulfur colors should be aftertreated with either 
copper or chrome. Aftertreatments with perborate or 
peroxide impair the fastness to both light and washing. 
Aftertreating OD shades with copper and acetic acid 
does not cause the goods to tender on ordinary storing, or 
when subjected to the accelerated tendering test, if the 
acid in the goods has been neutralized and if they have 
been finished off to a pH of 9 or above. The improvement in 
the fastness of goods dyed with sulfur colors, when after- 
treated with copper or chrome, is considered to be due to 
the formation of the relatively inert chromium and copper 
color lakes formed in the goods. Since sulfur colors are 
more active in alkaline conditions than in acid, the forma- 
tion of these lakes is more readily accomplished if the 
dyed goods can be aftertreated in a bath which is neutral 
or slightly alkaline. This is now being done with chro- 
mium salts with superior fastness and other desirable 
results. The oxidation of the sulfur colors by chrome and 
acetic acid or by any other agents does not improve the 
fastness of the color. As a matter of fact, the fastness is 
actually impaired by oxidation. It is the formation of the 
relatively inert metallic lakes which contributes so much 
to the improvement in fastness. 

OD shades dyed with sulfur colors and properly after- 
treated possess unusually good fastness to light. These 
shades properly selected and properly dyed will withstand 
approximately 75% as much exposure to Fade-O-Meter 
and to light as the same shade dyed with vat colors. 

While there is no question but that the vat colors are 
more permanent and more durable, as a class, than the 
sulfur colors, and certainly vat colors should and will 
be used and specified for the better fabrics which have 
the most exposure to light and are most often subjected 
to laundering, yet sulfur colors, when properly ap- 
plied, are durable, are relatively easy to apply, and are 
often as durable as the cotton goods on which they are 
dyed. In that great volume of cotton goods listed in part 
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previously which are used by our defense forces, the use 
of expensive vat colors made from vital and_ strategic 
materials of which there is a shortage, can hardly be jus- 
tified when there are readily available sulfur colors of 
high quality made from materials which are relatively 
abundant. 

Appreciation should be expressed to the officers and 
technicians in the Quartermasters Department, and to Mr. 
Lanier and Dr. Lippert of the War Production Board for 
their cooperation and helpfulness in working out the tests 
described herein, and for their untiring efforts in the solu- 
tion of the many problems encountered. 

Sulfur dyes are being, and will continue to be, used at 
a greatly accelerated rate. The manufacture of high grade 
sulfur colors, the continued development of better types 
and better methods of their application on goods for our 
fighting and defense forces, is constituting a worthwhile 
contribution to our all-out war etfort. Those of us who are 
engaged in this work, whether it be in developing or in 
manufacturing or in selling the dyes, or in the dyeing and 
finishing of the goods, or in specifying the dyes and pro- 
curing the goods, can confidently feel that we are doing 
an important job in the conservation of strategic and es- 
sential materials. 

This job, well done, will be our contribution toward 
helping our armed forces, and those of our Allies, beat 
the life out of the unscrupulous aggressor nations, with 
whom we are now engaged in this most gigantic of all 
wars, to preserve our national freedom and the \merican 
way of life. 

—?* o— 
MEETING, MID-WEST SECTION 
HE annual meeting of the Mid-West Section was held 
January 31, 1942, at the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago Ill. 

Herman Boxser, chemist of the Arcadia Synthetic 
Products Division, Western Felt Works, gave a most 
interesting talk on “The Preparation and Application 
of the New Synthetic Rubbers.” This afternoon talk was 
illustrated with slides and moving pictures. 

Dinner was served at 7:00 P. M. The business meeting 
was then called to order and the Nominating Committee. 
consisting of Edson Kk. Rice, James Scoon, Joseph H. 
Jones, Joseph F. Feit and Clarence W. Wille, announced 
that the following had been selected for the coming year. 
All were elected: 

Chairman — Archie G. Alexander; Vice-Chairman — 
James Morrison; Secretary—Gordon Stott; Treasurer 
Al Feit; Councilor—Elmer F. Smith; Sectional Com- 
mittee—Herman Boxser, David Anderson, Clarence Wille. 
Edson K. Rice. 

R. D. Howerton, Chicago Branch Manager of the Calco 
Chemical Company, Division of the American Cyanamid 
Company, then gave a most enlightening and timely talk 
on “Dyestuffs and War.”* 





*Appears on page P130, this issue 
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The meeting was then adjourned at 11:00 P. M. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. Gorpon Srorrt, 


Secretary, 
——— 


MEETING, PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


MEETING of the Philadelphia Section was held on 

February 27, 1942, in the Mirror Room of the Hotel 
Philadelphian, Philadelphia, Pa. An informal dinner pre- 
ceded the meeting. 

F.C. Atwood, President, Atlantic Research Associates, 
Inc., Newtonville, Mass., delivered an address on “Aralac,” 
a wool-like fiber produced from casein, in which he out- 
lined the general manufacture and properties of the product. 
He emphasized that Aralac was not to be considered as a 
substitute for wool, but a protein fiber miscible with wool, 
also with rayon, acetate rayon, etc., and other synthetic 
fibers, to produce a wide variety of fabrics and textiles. 
This was corroborated by the large display of practical 
mill-manufactured woven and knitting materials he had 
with him, 

Joseph A. Wilson, Chief of Income Tax, U. S. Dept. 
of Internal Revenue, Philadelphia, Pa., delivered a short 
Tax Returns” 


address on “Your Income 


which was re- 
ceived by those in attendance with vital interest at this 
most Opportune time. 

It was decided at this meeting to hold the annual outing 
of the Philadelphia Section on June 12, 1942, place to be 
announced at a later date. 

It was also voted unanimously to hold the annual con- 
vention in the Fall of 1942 at Atlantic City, N. J., time 


to be announced at a later date. 


C 


There were 109 members and 40 guests present at this 


meetin 


g 


Respectfully submitted, 
Boyce C. Bonn, 


Secretar) 


-@ @—— 


Symposium on 
SHRINKAGE OF RAYON FABRICS 


T the January 23rd meeting of the New York Section 
a symposium on the shrinkage of rayon fabrics was 
Howard D. Clayton of Cluett-Peabody & Co. 
presented a paper entitled “Sanforizing as Applied to Ray- 
ons and Unstable Fabrics” and O. F. Marks of American 
Enka Corp. presented a paper entitled “Shrinkage Testing 
of Woven Rayon Fabrics.” 


conducted. 


An open discussion took place 
after the presentation of the two papers. The papers and 
discussion follow: 
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Symposium on Shrinkage— 





SANFORIZING 


As Applied to Rayons and Unstable Fabrics* 


HOWARD D. CLAYTON 
Cluett-Peabody & Co., Inc. 


THINK most of you are familiar enough with the 

Sanforizing process so that it won't be necessary for 

me to describe that process. It is a mechanical method 
of shrinking cloth. As we all know, the big problem in the 
laundering of garments, or getting a garment that is going 
to maintain its size, is the controlling of shrinkage. Shrink- 
age is caused by a great many factors, and the main factor 
is the stretching that takes place in all of the preliminary 
processes. In the making of the cloth and in the finishing 
of the cloth, most of the processes have as a very impor- 
tant part the stretching of either the yarns or the fabric 
itself. To overcome that stretching, something must be 
done to bring the cloth back to its natural condition. 
Most of these causes are mechanical; therefore the easiest 
way to do it is to bring the cloth back by mechanical 
means. 

Sanforizing, the process of compression, compressive 
shrinkage, pushes the cloth back to a predetermined 
amount. That predetermined amount is an amount that is 
discovered by making a regular wash test, the same kind 
of a wash test that the cloth will be subjected to in actual 
use. From the figures that are obtained by that wash test, 
the amount that the cloth is to be compressed is deter- 
mined and the cloth is compressed on the Sanforizing 
machine that amount. 

Those remarks apply to any fabric that can be Sanfor- 
ized. The Sanforizing process has been used mostly on 
cottons. Cotton fabrics are much more stable than the 
other types of fabrics with which we deal, but it can be 
applied to any other type of fabric which is stable. By 
stable, I mean a fabric which, when it is subjected to a 
cleansing or washing process, to which it would normally 
be subjected in actual use in a garment, will come back to 
its natural condition after one or two or three launder- 
ings; such a fabric is stable. If it won’t do that, if it 
stretches on the first washing or shrinks on the first wash- 
ing, and then stretches on the second, or shrinks a little 
bit on the first, more on the second, more on the third, 
more on the fourth, and so on, a fabric of that kind is not 
stable and it cannot be Sanforized successfully. That very 
briefly is about all there is to the Sanforizing of unstable 
fabrics. 
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I know there are quite a number of people here tonight 
who are engaged in the business of Sanforizing fabrics, 
and they have undoubtedly Sanforized rayon fabrics suc- 
cessfully. There are a great many rayon fabrics that could 
be classed as stable fabrics, fabrics which, when they are 
washed, will shrink the same amount each time they are 
washed. 

If vou have a fabric of that kind, you can determine 
the amount of shrinkage and Sanforize such a fabric, but 
if you have a rayon fabric which will not be stable, which 
will not react uniformly on repeated washings, then the 
Sanforizing process does not cure the trouble. 

There are a number of finishing processes that are 
being used which do a pretty good job of stabilizing. The 
thing that must be guarded against with such processes is 
to be sure that that stabilization is permanent. I know of 
certain finishes which will retard shrinkage so that there 
will be practically no shrinkage at all after the first wash, 
but after four or five washings the stabilizing material is 
removed from the fabric and then it will shrink just as 
badly as it did before. 

Obviously, if we Sanforize such a fabric as that, it may 
be quite satisfactory to the customer after the first or sec- 
ond use, but after the fifth or sixth time trouble occurs. 
That can’t be blamed on the Sanforizing process. It will 
have to be charged back against the unstable nature of 
the fabric. 

[ think a lot more can be gotten out of a paper of this 
kind if we open it to discussion and have those who have 
questions to ask, ask them. [| don’t know whether I can 
answer them myself or not, but there are people in the 
audience I am sure who have quite a knowledge of the 
handling of these different fabrics and who will be glad 
to help out and answer any questions which we cannot 
answer from the table here. 

Chairman Tisdale: In view of the fact that both these 
gentlemen are talking about similar subjects, and that 
questions may cross and recross their talks, we will pro- 
ceed with the paper by O. F. Marks of the American 
Enka Corporation, who will talk on “Shrinkage Testing 
of Woven Rayon Fabrics.” At the close of this talk you 
are at liberty to ask all the questions that come to your 
minds. 


(Discussion appears on page P140) 
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SHRINKAGE TESTING 


of Woven Rayon Fabrics* 


O. F. MARKS 


American Enka Corp. 


Y PAPER tonight consists of a preliminary re- 
port on some committee work as chairman of 
the Rayon Shrinkage Committee. 

For a number of years the \ATCC has had a tentative 
method for determining the shrinkage of fabrics other 
than cotton. This has been published repeatedly in the 
Year Book under the official and tentative standard text 
methods. This method has been criticized severely from 
several quarters when it has been used in determining the 
shrinkage of rayon fabrics. While it is the best method 
available, it was should be 
found before it was adopted as an official standard method. 
Therefore, it seemed advisable to have a separate com- 


felt that some better one 


mittee to specifically carry on a further investigation of 
the shrinkage of rayon fabrics. A committee has been ap- 
pointed for this purpose consisting of the following mem- 
bers : 

F. J. Ariente 

E. H. Benzinger 

F. Bonnet 

E. P. Brennan 

Albert Ruth 

Gorham Cluett 

M. P. Epstein 

J. Goldberg 

D. J. Knowland 

J. Knup 

E. Freedman 

W. F. Macia 

Sherman Monroe 

J. B. Quig 

W. B. Sellars 

William Winkler 

The first undertaking of the Committee on the Shrink- 

age of Rayon Fabrics was to investigate the present tenta- 
tive method to see if it was satisfactory for (1) the 
determination of the maximum shrinkages of rayon fab- 
rics, and (2) the determination of the uniformity of results 
from laboratory to laboratory and from individual test to 
individual test. For this investigation eight swatches of 
rayon fabrics of various constructions and yarn contents 





*Presented at meeting, New York Section, January 23, 1942. 
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were sent to eight laboratories for three tests on each 
fabric. The laboratories were requested to follow the test 
procedure as outlined in the AATCC Year Book, but when 
the results were received, it was found that some of them 
had deviated from this procedure. The results from lab- 
oratory to laboratory showed considerable variations. For 
instance 7 per cent gain in the filling was reported. There 
were also great variations within the tests made on one 
fabric in the individual laboratories. Space does not permit 
a review of the figures of all of the tests, but the report 
of the tests on one of the fabrics is given in Table 1. 
This fabric was a triple sheer; loom construction 104 by 
72; the reed width was 46 inches; the warp was 75/60 
rayon crepe, and the filling 75/60 rayon. 

As well as considerable variations in the results from 
laboratory to laboratory and from test to test in the in- 
dividual laboratories, it was found that the equipment 
used in making the tests varied considerably from lab- 
oratory to laboratory; for instance, one laboratory used 
a 24-inch flat-bed press, while others had a smaller type 
flat-bed press, and still others had none at all, making it 
necessary to use a hand iron. 

We have appointed a subcommittee to investigate the 
cause of these shrinkages, and I can say that they are 
now working on this matter, but it is in such a state 
that nothing can be reported on their results. 

There is some question in the committee’s mind regard- 
ing the suitability of the maximum shrinkage test for fab- 
rics which are inclined to shrink excessively. What I 
mean by fabrics that shrink excessively are the well known 
crepe constructions. We are all familiar with the fact 
that there are many fabrics woven today which will go 
through the average commercial dry cleaning establish- 
ment, even when these fabrics are wet cleaned, with very 
little trouble. If any of you would like to ask questions 
on that later on, I will be glad to answer all I can. 

Since garments made of these types of fabrics are 
usually wet cleaned at some period during their life, it 
seems that their ability to be restored to their original 
size or shape is important, and some method should be 
available for measuring their restorability. After the com- 
pletion of the investigation of the maximum shrinkage 
tests, the committee will undertake to obtain a test pro- 
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TABLE 1 


Shrinkage 


Lal oratory 


} 


Het 


re lesting 


Thread Count 


After Testing 


Moist State 


Before Pressing 


Shrinkage 
After Pressiny 


IVarp Fillti Warp Filling Warp Fillin Warp Filling 
se niikenedeuaauate 3834 115 84 9.5 7.0G 10.5 10G 
11714 75 115 84 9.5 6.5 G 10.0 15G 
116% 8414 9.0 70G 10.0 15G 
re ... 3834 117 75 115 84 9.3 6.8G 10.2 13G 
BS po arte Sache areca 9.5 7.0G 10.5 1.5G 
RGR RERS 9.0 6.5G 10.0 1.0G 
Difference High Low. 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Sf ee ; 3834 119 76 111 87 10.0 7.0G 10.5 5.7G 
3 287% 119 75 113.3 80.3 8.5 6.5G 8.5 6.0G 
117.7 84.0 11.0 8.5G 9.5 7.5G 
115.7 83.7 9.0 40G 9.0 3.5G 
Average cca hopin 38% 119 75 115 82 9.5 6.3 G 9.0 5.3% 
ee ee eee 11.0 8.5G 9.5 7.5G 
NS ih eee i cat 8.5 4.0G 8.5 3SG 
Difference High Low.. 1.5 1.5 1.0 4.0 
4 RE Cee ee 3834 120 76 112 80 4.9 3.5G 49 22G 
112 83 9.0 6.7G 90 3.4G 
12 82 6.3 3.5G 5.4 28 
Average ....... 3834 120 76 12 2 6.7 6G 6.4 28G 
IR 2 hoes shame w ok 9.0 6.7G 90 3.4G 
Oe ete ee 49 3.5G 4.9 28G 
Difference High Low.. 4.1 3.2 4.1 1.6 
5 Sahaaiee 28.6 119 76 115 85 10.3 6.1G 10.6 29G 
119 76 119 84 10.3 5.9G 10.7 14G 
119 75 118 84 10.2 5.5G 10.6 0.2G 
Average - 38.6 119 76 117 84 10.3 5.8G 10.6 1.5G 
ee 10.3 6.1G 10.7 29G 
DEAS 10.2 5.5G 10.6 0.2G 
Difference High Low.. 0.1 0.6 0.1 a 
CRATE cat uciia betes k dal . 383 120 75 117 83 7.0 4.0G 70 2.5G 
8.9 4.5G 9.1 2.5G 
7.0 45G 7.4 2.5G 
NE on 5 So sini es 3834 120 75 117 83 7.6 4.3G 7.8 25% 
en 8.9 45G 9.1 25G 
| eee 7.0 40G 73 2.5G 
Difference High Low 1.9 0.5 2.0 
eee eee 387 119 75 10.1 49G 
10.7 45G 
10.1 5.6G 
Average ........ 387% 10.3 5.0G 
SS ere 10.7 5.6G 
Se ee ee 10.1 45G 
Difference High Low.. 0.6 1.1G 
_ 382 119 75 118 80 5.0 6.0G 8.0 10G 
5.0 7.0G 8.0 1.0G 
5.0 6.0 G 6.0 1.0G 
ee 3813 119 75 118 80 5.0 6.3G 7.3 1.0G 
ee ere 5.0 7.0G 8.0 1.0G 
ere 5.0 6.0G 6.0 1.0G 
Difference High Low.. 1.0 20 
Summary 
] 3834 117 75 115 84 9.3 6.8G 10.2 1.3G 
ee 3834 119 76 111 87 10.0 7.0G 10.5 5.7G 
Bc ast 387 119 75 115 82 9.5 6.3G 9.0 5.3G 
a 38° 120 76 112 82 6.7 4.6G 6.4 28G 
) 38.6 119 76 117 84 10.3 5.8G 10.6 1.5G 
Sere 38? 120 75 117 83 7.6 4.3G 7.8 2.5G 
ee 3874 119 75 10.3 5.0G 
a 3811 119 75 118 80 5.0 6.3G 73 1.0G 
ree 8.3 5.8G 9.0 3.1G 
Sea 10.3 70G 10.6 S7G 
Seon 5.0 4.3G 6.4 1.0G 
Difference High Low.. 5.3 3.3 42 47 


G Denotes Gain 


eee eee 


cedure for determining the restorability of certain types ASTM committee, or any other organization who would 
like us to work with them. 


(Discussion follows on next page) 


ot ravon fabrics after washing or wet cleaning. 
It is the intention of this committee to work with the 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr. Schuster: Did any of the laboratories use that 
machine which was shown at the ASTM meeting on 
shrinkage ¢ 

Mr. Marks: You will notice that we stated that we were 
using the test procedure as it appears in the Year Book, 
and that we have to obtain some method whereby we can 
get results from laboratory to laboratory using the max- 
imum shrinkage. 

Mr. Schuster: I understand that, but did any of the 
laboratories use that machine ? 

Mr. Marks: No, sir, not on these tests. 

Mr. Harris: Mr. Marks, are your remarks concerning 
denier or spun rayon? 

Mr. Marks: Some fabrics were spun rayon and some 
were denier rayons. 

Dr. Stiegler: Mr. Clayton mentioned the fact that un- 
stable fabrics were questionable. Maybe that is question- 
able. Many years ago we were told to keep caustic away 
from wool. That statement was challenged as it was made. 
One man got up and said, “We have been using caustic on 
wool for two years,” and the same may hold true in this 
situation. On the question of wet cleaning, many people 
don’t know to what extent rayon garments are wet cleaned. 
How many would trust their worsted suits to water and 
soap, and how many would toss their rayon garments, 
clothing and dresses, into water and soap? Yet, it is 
being done. 

Maybe unstable fabrics are also being Sanforized by 
someone here. So if you have any comments on that 
phase of the situation, please feel free to talk about it and 
get each other’s viewpoints on the problem. 

Mr. Rose: Mr. Clayton, are rayons being Sanforized 
at all? And how can you tell whether they can be San- 
forized? I mean, can you make any sort of a test to tell 
whether they can be Sanforized? 

Mr. Clayton: Yes, there are quite a number of rayons 
that are being Sanforized, and the most satisfactory test 
to make is a repeated wash test, and the only wash test 
that we have at present is the one that is mentioned in the 
AATCC Year Book, the one about which Mr. Marks 
spoke, which is a mild washing procedure. If you find on 
repeating that test three( or four, or five times that the 
fabric is stable 





by stable I mean, suppose at the first 
wash you get a shrinkage of a half per cent, on the second 
wash a shrinkage of .6 of a per cent, the third wash, .7 of 
a per cent, and the fourth wash, .5 of a per cent; that 
means you have a pretty good indication there that that 
fabric is stable and you will get satisfactory results. 
However, if you find on the first wash that that fabric, 
we will say, shrinks half a per cent, the next wash, 1 per 
cent, und the third wash, 2.5 per cent, you know that such 
a fabric is not stable. You know that whatever the con- 
dition is that has prevented its shrinkage its full amount 
the first time is being changed by the washing, and that 
eventually you will have a garment that is going to show 
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a shrinkage that is outside the tolerance of the Sanforiz- 
ing guarantee. 

Mr. Rose: You mean that you repeatedly wash the 
same sample ? 

Mr. Clayton: The same sample. That sounds like a 
cumbersome way to do it, and it takes quite a little time, 
but I don’t know of any other way, or any simpler way 
to do it. 

Mr. Rose: Is that true both of spun rayons and filament 
rayon fabrics? 

Mr. Clayton: Yes, it would be true of any fabric. 

Chairman Tisdale: What would be the object of making 
a cloth of an unstable fabric in the first place? 

Mr. Clayton: That isn’t a question that I can answer. 
I think one answer might be that rayon is a fiber that 
makes a very nice garment. It is something that people 
want. 

Chairman Tisdale: Well, maybe they want it, but if a 
woman buys a dress made of that unstable fiber you talk 
about and after washing it once it becomes too small, she 
has to buy another one. It is a good thing for the man- 
ufacturer but it is kind of tough on the customer. 

Mr. Clayton: That is very true, but that is what has 
happened a good many times. 

Mr. Chandross: Mr. Clayton, would you or somebody 
read from the AATCC procedure as to ironing? Does 
that call for shaping, or purely flat press: 

Mr. Clayton: Let’s start with the drying: 

“The samples shall be removed from the wheel and the 
excess water squeezed from them by hand. Wringing by 
hand or with squeeze rolls is not permissible as either 
may distort the cloth. The samples shall then be spread 
out on a horizontal screen or similar perforated surface 
and dried in a current of air. If a heated drying chamber 
is not available, the samples may be dried at room tem- 
perature in a current of air from an electric fan. The 
dried samples shall then be dampened with water and 
allowed to stand for 5 minutes. 

“Pressing: The samples shali be pressed either with a 
flat-bed press or a hand iron, care being taken in handling 
them to avoid any strain on the cloth. Each sample shall 
be smoothed to remove wrinkles before pressing. When a 
hand iron is used, the iron shall not be slid back and forth 
on the sample but simply pressed down upon it in a man- 
ner simulating the action of the flat-bed press. The speci- 
men shall be allowed to cool before it is measured.” 

That is the recommended procedure by this method. 

Mr. Chandross: Do the figures that you have available, 
Mr. Marks, indicate a difference between those laboratories 
which use the iron and those which use the flat-bed press, 
or don’t you have them subdivided that way? 

Mr. Marks: | don’t have them subdivided. 

Mr. Winkler: You speak of Sanforizing as a mechanical 
process. They have certain products that are applicable 
to boiloff or scouring operations which are supposed to 
determine the shrinkage of your goods. I would like to 
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know what the products are, the names they are sold 
under, and the permanency of the results obtained. 

Mr. Clayton: I don’t know that I understand your 
question exactly. Are you referring to the so-called San- 
forizing assistants which people use, or are you referring 
to treatments which prevent the cloth from shrinking ? 

Mr. Winkler: I understand that there are certain prod- 
ucts that are used in the boiloff to determine your shrink- 
age, to prevent further shrinkage. 

Mr. Clayton: I don’t know whether I can answer that 
or not. In the finishing of any fabric certain things are 
used to give that fabric a desirable hand. Let’s take a cot- 
ton fabric, for instance. You first boil it out thoroughly 
in a kier boil, and it is bleached. Then it is finished with 
certain finishing agents. Sometimes starch is used, some- 
times sulfonated oils, and sometimes stearate softeners. 

The most desirable 
results in Sanforizing, 


finish on a cloth, to get the best 
is a finish which will make that 
cloth absorbent, because the Sanforizing process works 
best when the fabric is moist enough, so that it will be 
compressed easily. A perfectly dry fabric can be com- 
pressed, but it won't keep that compression after it has 
been removed from the machine. 

... Referring to Chart. 

I might say here, this sketch shows the Sanforizing 
machine. The cloth comes to a couple of 
rolls after it 


rubber feed 


has finishing plant. 


been finished in the 
It goes through these feed rolls and is sprayed with a 
light spray of water. It then goes through this device 
which is a skver, which allows sufficient time for that 
water to penetrate the cloth. During that procedure, the 
cloth shrinks in the width-wise direction. The amount of 
shrinkage that will take place is determined by the way 
these rolls are set and the amount of tension that is put on 
the cloth as it is fed in here around this feed roll to make 
the reverse curve around the large drum. 

The width is governed by a clip tenter which is set to 
bring the cloth out to the width that the wash test has 
said that it should be, and that, of course, is assisted by 
this moistening. 

If the cloth is absorbent so that the water soaks in 
easily, we will get the best Sanforizing results. There are 
a lot of different things that are used as wetting out 
agents to make the cloth more absorbent. Is that what 
you have in mind? 

Mr. Winkler: No, it isn’t. 

Mr. Clayton: Maybe you are referring to resin finishes. 

Mr. Winkler: Let me help you on this question a little 
bit. I think the whole question was misunderstood. There 
are products on the market which you add to the boiloff 
bath, for instance, in stripping your rayons, which will set 
your shrinkage at a certain percentage. You can’t deter- 
mine it within one or two per cent, but say between two 
or three per cent. And the goods will stay at that shrink- 
age. They will not shrink afterwards on wetting out again. 
The question is whether you know of any such products, 
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what you think of them, and what they are? 

Mr. Clayton: No, I don’t know of any that I would 
recommend. 

Mr. Kapelsohn: Is there any system being set up 
whereby there could be a check on these newer fabrics 
that are being Sanforized to make certain that fabrics 
which are not sufficiently stable in shrinkage are not put 
through the process and put out on the market with 
“Sanforized” tags, when they shouldn’t be put out? 

Mr. Clayton: 1 wonder i 
The question was asked i 


f you all heard that question ? 
f any system is being set up 
whereby fabrics which are put on the market with a San- 
forizing tag have been or can be tested to be sure that 
they will be permanently Sanforized. Is that what you 
meant ? 

Mr. Kapelsohn: Yes. 

Mr. Clayton: The only procedure that we have is this 
one that I outlined, using this wash test, repeated five 
times. That the 
Sanforizing licensees and is available for their use. 

Dr. Draves: 


not he thinks he is doing a good job? 


information is in the hands of all of 


The licensee determines himself whether or 


Mr. Clayton: Of course, speaking for the Sanforizing 
division, we have a number of service men who call upon 
the Sanforizers and check up on what they are doing, but 
as a general thing the licensee is the one who is responsible 
for doing a good job. If he needs assistance, he comes to 
our service department for it. 

Mr. Phillips: Mr. Clayton, perhaps this is out of order, 
but in connection with what was said about chemical treat- 
ments, | am under the impression that about a year or so 
ago there was publicity given to a new chemical method 
of pre-shrinking which was patented by Cluett-Peabody. 
It was mentioned in the trade journals as Sanforset. I 
think that is what several of these people are thinking of. 

Mr. Clayton: Maybe you are right. Maybe that is what 
several of them are thinking of. (Laughter) If you will 
notice, that was not the subject of this address for this 
evening. (Laughter) That is an entirely different process, 
and it is a process that is being used in a limited way at 
the present time. However, it has not as yet a very wide 
usage. It is a good process, but it requires very careful 
scientific control and operation, and it has not been pro- 
moted very extensively as vet, because there are develop- 
ments in it which are being worked on. We want to make 
it a better process than it is today. That is about all I can 
tell you about Sanforset. 

Mr. Smith: What is the problem in connection with 
shrinkage of rayons when mixed with some of these new 
fibers such as casein fiber? Has there been any considera- 
tion given to that? 

Mr. Clayton: Well, the same thing would apply no mat- 
ter what the mixtures are. If the fabric is not stable, it is 
going to change every time it is washed, and you can’t do 
a satisfactory job of shrinking it. There are a number of 
treatments, resin finishes and so forth, that are being used 
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today which do a pretty good job of stabilizing some of 
these rayon fabrics and some of the mixtures. 

Mr. Carey: Mr. Clayton, would you mind telling me the 
basic principle of Sanforizing? Not the treatment but the 
basic principle. I will go a little further. I have an idea 
in my own mind what it is. Probably you could clarify it. 
I will say a piece of wood is compressed with any amount 
of pressure in dry form, and a ridge is compressed in the 
wood in dry form. When soaked in water, that ridge will 
rise to a certain extent. Beyond that it won't go. I was 
wondering if that procedure was the same in the cellulose 
process or not, whether you dry them, then wet them, if 
they swell to a certain diameter and don’t go any further 
beyond that. 

Mr. Clayton: I don’t know whether I can explain that 
to you as clearly as it should be or not. 

.. . Referring to Chart... 

This little diagram here illustrates the principle of the 
Sanforizing process*. This is a woolen blanket which 
passes around a feed roll, a small feed roll. Say, it is two 
inches in diameter. The blanket, let us say, is a quarter of 
an inch in thickness. The surface of the blanket in passing 
around this roll is in a stretched condition, and the cloth 
is pressed against it and held firmly by means of an elec- 
trically heated shoe. The blanket passes from this roll to 
the main cylinder and the blanket surface is shortened be- 
cause it has changed from a curved condition to a straight 
condition. The shortening of the blanket surface forces an 
equal shortening of the cloth since the cloth is held too 
firmly against the blanket to slip or wrinkle. As the blanket 
and cloth leave the feed roll they are immediately brought 
into firm contact with this large heated cylinder around 
which they travel. 

3eing slightly moist, the fabric goes around this drum 
and is dried, and the drying of the moisture fixes it in a 
condition so that it stays compressed to the amount that 
it has been retarded in its travel around the drum. 

Mr. Carey: Is there any drying done to the cloth at all 
before it is moistened ? 

Mr. Clayton: It is finished in the regular manner that 
any fabric would be finished in a finishing and bleaching 
plant. It is thoroughly dried before it goes to the Sanfor- 
izing machine. 

Mr. Carey: On drying cylinders ? 

Mr. Clayton: Drying cylinders or on a tenter. Whatever 
the plan is that is used. 

Mr. Carey: What would happen if vou put through a 
piece of cotton that hadn’t been dried ? 

Mr. Clayton: You could do a pretty good job of shrink- 
ing it that way, but it would be more difficult to control 
it uniformly. It has been done that way, and some fab- 
rics can be done that way, but I think you would have to 
make a lot more tests than you would normally want to 





*The Sanforizing process was also discussed at a meeting of the 
Rhode Island Section on October 24th, 1941 by William H. 
Harriss of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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do, and you won’t get uniform results all through the lot. 

Mr. Carey: You say that the drying procedure is essen- 
tial before the Sanforizing ? 

Mr. Clayton: I would say it is advisable with most fab- 
rics for uniform results. 

Dr. Coughlin: Some mention has been made of the dry 
cleaning ability of fabrics to go with the subject of wet 
cleaning. From several years of intimate connection with 
the dry cleaning industry, I find that several years ago 
the average dry cleaner would have demanded that all 
fabrics be preshrunk. In other words, he hated to see gar- 
ments go out of his place which probably were a size or 
two too small. In fact, a prominent dry cleaner in St. 
Louis wrote an article and gave a radio talk entitled, 
“Don’t hang that crepe on my door,” because the crepe 
would go back two or three sizes too small, with the con- 
sequent kick from the customer. 

The cleaners found that certain fabrics are unstable and 
can’t be stabilized from the standpoint of shrinkage. They 
now find it necessary and desirable, in the major dry 
cleaning plants throughout the country, to measure the 
garment, especially of crepe construction, before it comes 
into the plant. Then, if that has to be submitted to wet 
cleaning—and I might say that they submit garments to 
wet cleaning wherever there are many water soluble stains 
throughout the garments, such as food, liquor, and so 
forth—they will have a measure as to how far they must 
restore that garment. Whether the rayon crepe in ques- 
tion shrinks two per cent or four per cent, it makes no 
difference whatsoever with them because they restore it 
through the steaming and stretching method to its proper 
dimensions. 

The only thing that the average dry cleaner today de- 
mands in a rayon crepe is that after it is restored to its 
proper shape it shall remain there through various de- 
grees of absolute humidity. In other words, he doesn’t 
want the garment to stretch out a couple of inches while 
it is being delivered on a wet day on a truck. I might say 
also that the average dry cleaning plant today has almost 
no trouble whatsoever as far as shrinkage is concerned, if 
they carry out these measurements. There are crepe fab- 
rics on the market which are not stabilized to the extent 
but what they will, under atmospheric changes of humidity, 
go either short or long. But the average crepe garment 
today is no longer a headache to any dry cleaner and he 
is not interested at all in whether it has a shrinkage of 
four or five per cent, because he measures it and restores 
it. It is just as easy for him to pull the garment out six 
inches as it is to pull it out two inches. 

The only thing he kicks about is that the garment which 
is put up is under a condition of strain whereby when it 
is restored to that condition it is likely to either shrink or 
stretch after he has restored it to its proper dimensions. 
The troubles today from shrinkage are at a very minimum 
in the average dry cleaning plant. 


Mr. Marks: Y would like to add something. During the 
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past year and a half I have been doing considerable work 
in a dry cleaning plant. Last Easter week I was in the 
plant, and they put through 70,000 rayon crepe and other 
combinations of rayon and acetate fabric dresses. Out of 
these 70,000 dresses only 150 were returned due to shrink- 
age. No measurements were made on any of these dresses. 
The average number of wet cleanings during this period 
was between 10 and 15 per cent each day. Understand, 
no measurements were made of any garment. Most of the 
returns were due to uneven hem lines, which were caused 
by the cyclone blower used in the dry cleaning plant to 
restore the dress to shape after wet cleaning. 

Dr. Stiegler: I don’t believe any information has been 
given as to yardage of spun rayon that is shrinkproof or 
that is being put through the Sanforizing process. Per- 
haps someone can comment on that. Just how much spun 
ravon is being Sanforized? We must face this fact: I 
think everyone admits that the consumer wants to wash 
spun rayon. The textile group in this room ought to have 
some answer as to what is going to be done about it. 
The public is going to demand spun rayon that is wash- 
able. 

You have your committee chairman here tonight. Are 
there any comments you wish to make as to what your 
Association ought to be doing along these lines? Are the 
tests inadequate? Should they be expanded? Your chair- 
man, I am sure, will consider any comments that might be 
made and will put them before his committee. The com- 
mittee has been recently organized. There was a meeting 
of the Research Committee in Boston last Saturday and his 
report was made there. He will report again. I am sure 
he will get his committee to work on any suggestions that 
might be made. 

Personally, I don’t know whether anyone is really San- 
forizing spun rayon. Unquestionably the designer fits into 
the picture somewhere as to the construction of the 
rayons. The householder doesn’t care who is involved. 
She wants spun rayon that may be washed. We ought to 
have some sort of an answer on that here tonight. Does 
anyone know whether spun rayon is really being Sanfor- 
ized satisfactorily ? 


Mr. Clayton: Dr. Stiegler, I think I could say this: 
that there is very little spun rayon that is being Sanfor- 
ized. There is some, but very little. The reason is that most 
of the spun rayon fabrics do not show the necessary 
stability to be Sanforized. 


Mr. Chandross: Isn’t part of that answer that we 
haven’t yet gotten enough data together to indicate the 
advantages or the desirability of the various methods for 
finishing as compared with each other. Wouldn't it be in 
order here to suggest that that be undertaken as part of 
that study, if we are to answer the consumer’s problem as 
to what to do about spun rayon shrinkage? There are 
certainly other methods of Sanforizing, and I think the 
question was asked about another method of shrinking. 
Iam familiar with one of them. One company has done 
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some interesting work on stabilizing with the resins. There 
are undoubtedly many channels that have been partially 
explored and that should be brought to light before the 
problem is made to sound as hopeless as it seems to be. 
I think the committee ought to look into this. 

Mr. Blum: Is it not necessary to subdivide the question 
in speaking of spun rayon between spun rayon piece dyed 
goods and spun rayon stock dyed goods, because you will 
find that, when vou do divide these and treat each one 
separately. there is an altogether different history in each 
ot them. 

Chairman Tisdale: 1 think Mr. Blum has brought up an 
interesting point. Years ago, when I was in the silk busi- 
ness, I handled nothing but skeins. All the piece goods 
were sent down to Paterson to be dyed. The skein goods 
were woven in our plant in very tight constructions like 
the taffetas. Perhaps Mr. Marks has some experience on 
finishing the cloth of those two different types of con- 
struction, yarn dyed or piece dyed. 

Mr. Marks: I have something, but I can’t disclose it. 


¢ ¢ 
MEETING, NEW YORK SECTION 


HE last regular meeting of the New York Section was 

held on Friday evening, February 27th, 1942, at the 

Chemists’ Club, New York City. An informal dinner pre- 
ceded the meeting. 








The chairman called attention to the social evening 
scheduled for April 24th and the annual outing scheduled 
for June and asked the members to submit opinions to him 
regarding the advisability of holding them this year in 
view of the war situation. He also requested that mem- 
bers submit suggestions for a paper to be presented by 
the New York Section in the Intersectional Contest at 
the annual meeting to be held this Fall under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Section. 

Dr. Robert E. Rose, past-president of the national or- 
ganization and director of the technical laboratories of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., presented a paper 
entitled “How Dyes Dye.” Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed its presentation. 

The total attendance was 160. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NorMAN A, JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 


A086 


LAPEL BUTTONS bearing the 


seal of the Association may be 

purchased by members in good 

standing, from the Secretary for 
$1.50 each. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


REGISTER 





Members of this association, who are without employment, should forward to the secretary a statement as to their qualifications and experience. 
information will subsequently appear on these pages with an identifying key number. 


This 
Employers are also requested to file with the American Dyestuff Reporter 


any vacancies which may occur in their business.—H. C. Chapin, Secretary, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 


& NOTICE TO 
EMPLOYERS 


Personal Histories and Employment 
Records of the following applicants 
are on file at the office of the Amer- 
ican Dyestuff Reporter. Prospective 
employers may examine them with- 


out obligation. 


Key: A—Laboratory and research; B—Dyeing or printing; C— 
Finishing; D—Sales; E—Instruction; F—Executive. 


NOTE: PERSONS WHO HAVE OBTAINED EM- 
PLOYMENT SHOULD NOTIFY THE SECRETARY OR 
THE AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER AT ONCE. 


A-l 

Education—Graduate textile chemistry and dyeing course, Lowell 
Textile Institute, 1932. Special course in colloid chemistry at 
M.L.T. 

Experience—Library work in spare time while attending school; 
five vears as assistant chemist with knitting mill, duties consisting 
of testing and grading silk, testing of oils, soaps, dyes, finishes and 
other chemicals, making up specifications for various lines of 
hosiery and checking finished product, keeping a check on produc- 
tion costs, control of waste and irregulars, checking competing 
products and carrying on research to improve product and reduce 
costs. Woman; age 30: references. 

A-2 

Education—B.T.C., Lowell Textile Institute, 1933. 

Experience—Textile chemist, cotton and rayon thread: agricul- 
tural chemist. protein, fat and mineral analysis: special Federal 
inspector on textiles. New York City; U. S. inspector, war de- 
partment; chemist-spotter, dry cleaning experience. Age 32; 
married. 

A-3 

Education—B.S. in chemistry, Lehigh University. 

Experience—Experimental engineer and analytical chemist, 8 
mos.; assistant superintendent of silk corporation, assisted in 
planning and directing production, in charge of laboratory, technical 
work, personnel, purchasing, etc., 2 years; inspector of ordnance 
material, to the present. Seeks position as chemical engineer or 
chemist. 

Age 25; single; references. 

A-B-9 

Education—Textile School Graduate; Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute Business Course. 

Experience—Mature, executive type of textile chemist and 
colorist with over twenty years’ broad general experience in 
factory, laboratory, purchasing and all around business procedure. 
Good correspondent. Excellent personality. Wholesome appear- 
ance. Fine speaker. Literary and artistic ability. Real color 
sense. Possesses fund of factual information about material 
things in a wide range of industries. Capable of meeting the 
highest type of clientele and planning and directing the efforts 
of all types of pcrsonnel. Desires supervisory, contact, promo- 


tional or sales work. Willing to prove ability and versatility. 
Age 44; American born; New England Yankee ancestry; 
married. 
A-B-16 


Education—3 years analytical textile chemistry and 2 years 
textile dveing at Rhode Island School of Design. 

Experience—6 years assistant research chemist at cotton finish- 
ing plant. Had charge of putting all research into production; 
complete study of starches. dextrines, gums, resins, finishing oils, 
softeners and sulfonated oils; considerable microphotography ex- 
perience: wash and light tests on dyestuffs: knowledge of all 
cotton finishing operations: experience in water treatment: recent 
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experience as dyer of wool, cotton, rayon (stock and piece goods), 


and mixtures. Seeks position as chemist, dyer or laboratory 
technician. 
Age 30; American; married; references. 
A-B-17 
Education—Graduate of Franklin Union and Lowell Textile 


Institute, 1942. 

Experience—1936 until present as assistant dyer in hosiery dye 
works. Experienced on full fashioned and anklet hosiery, handling 
wool, cotton, silk, rayon and nylon and combinations; has charge 
of weighing dyestuffs, testing and shade matching; experience with 
hosiery dyeing machines of all sizes. Seeks position as assistarit 
dyer or laboratory technician. 

Age 24; married; references. 

A-B-18 

Education—Graduate Philadelphia Textile School, 1940. 

Expertence—Has experience as assistant chemist and trouble 
shooter in silk dyeing and finishing plant; as manager of laundry 
store; and as printer and colorist in screen printing plant. Seeks 


position in laboratory and research, dyeing, printing or finishing 
Age 21; single; references. 
A-B-C-F-3 

Ex perience—Broad experience since 1906 as overseer of finishing, 
general researcher, trouble shooter, overseer of dyeing, general 
superintendent, mill manager. Experienced in woolen, worsted, 
cottons, unions and mixtures. Recently specialized in men’s 
wear cottons. Seeks position as overseer of finishing or dyeing, 
assistant superintendent, superintendent or manager. 

Age 53, married; references. 

A-C-D-1 

Education—Chemistry, Temple College, Philadelphia, evenings 
Dyeing and textile chemistry, Philadelphia Textile School. 

Experience—Employed about 18 years in textile mill, becoming 
chemist; 5 years as superintendent of finishing on silk and rayon 
ribbons; 10 years as salesman of chemicals and textile spe- 
cialties in eastern Pennsylvania and parts of New Jersey; has 
some knowledge of the processing of all textiles. Seeks position 
as salesman with well known company. 

Age 48; married. 

B-10 

Education—2 years chemistry, 2 years textile chemistry and 
dyeing, Lowell Textile Institute, evenings. 

Experience—4¥4 years dyeing and bleaching hosiery, specializing 
in children’s and infants’ hose; 3 years assistant dyer, dyeing and 
bleaching cotton, mercerized and unmercerized, wool, wool-cotton. 
wool-rayon and wool-silk hose. Seeks position as second hand 
assistant dyer or laboratory assistant in hosiery mill. 

Age 27; single; references. 

B-D-1 

Education—High school graduate; textile chemistry, Textile 
Evening High School, New York City; accounting; typist. 

Experience—from 1935 to present emploved as colorist with 
screen printing plant in New York City. Experienced with all 
types of fibers and all types of dyes. Shade matching. Versed in 
accounting, typing, modern office procedure and sales promotion. 
Able assistant to busy executive. Age 46; single; references. 
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WAR CONTRACTS FOR 
SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


— 92 per cent of the 185,000 manufacturing 
plants in the United States have 100 or fewer 
employes and they normally produce about 31 per cent 
of the manufactured products. These manufacturers are 
becoming increasingly important in the war effort but, in 
many cases, they do not know how to go about getting 
war contracts. The War Production Board has set up 
administrative machinery to help such manufacturers and 
the following steps are recommended in order to make 
full use of this machinery : 

A complete survey of the manufacturer's facilities should 
be made. This survey should begin with the firm’s business 
record and should include a description of normal products 
made in the plant, the experience of managerial and 
supervisory personnel, previous war production experi- 
ence, a financial statement and names of past and present 
customers for reference. 

The manufacturer should take stock of his labor situation. 
In the survey he should list the number of his factory 
employes, their skills, peak employment of the plant for 
one, two and three shifts, a description of the available 
labor supply and the competition for it and a brief analysis 
of existing and nearby wage rates. 

He should take stock of the plant and its cquipment, 
describing location, transportation facilities, available power 
and water facilities and similar production factors. 

Cemplete layout plans, accompanied by photographs, 
should be made of each section of the plant. A list of all 
tools should be drawn in which the make, type, age. size, 
serial number and tolerances usually followed should be 
included. 
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It is pointed out that, since the survey is to serve as a 
vuide both to himself and to those fromrnvhom the manu- 
facturer must get his contracts, it must be accurate and 
complete. 

Once the survey has been completed the Division of 
Industry Operations suggests that it will do him most 
good at the following places: 

1. The nearest field office of the Contract Distribution 
(There are 115 
At these offices 
a manufacturer can learn what war items are needed and 


Branch of the War Production Board. 
offices scattered throughout the country.) 
what he may be able to supply. These offices serve as a 
clearing house of information for government procurement 
offices and prime contractors and the manufacturer should 
keep in close touch with the office serving his district. 

The ad- 


dresses of these offices, the type of products they buy and 


2. The Army’s District Procurement offices. 


the procedure to be followed in getting orders is contained 
in a booklet “Army Purchase Information Bulletin” which 
may be obtained by writing the Office of the Under Secre- 
tary of the War Department in Washington. 

3. The Navy's Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. Write 
to the Bureau at the Navy Department in Washington for 
a booklet “Selling to the Navy” which will give you the 
necessary information. 

+. Local prime contractors. Addresses and other in- 
formation concerning them can be obtained at Contract 
Distribution Offices. 

It must not be assumed, however, that there is any 
formula that will bring war work to all manufacturers. 
Harnessing the capacity of small, medium and even large 
factories is one of the toughest production problems that 
America faces. There are many complicating factors and, 
referring to this, the Division of Industry Operations of 
the War Production Board states that: 

“One is that, because of the extreme urgency of stepping 
up production immediately, it has been necessary to place 
contracts with firms which were prepared to fill them— 
those which were already in war work, but whose capacity 
wasn't being utilized to the utmost. Another is the limita- 
tion in the kinds of work many of the firms without war 
contracts can do. One of the most important factors is 
the simple truth that until the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
America was not spending enough money on the war 
effort to employ the maximum capacity of all its in- 
dustries.” 

Recently, however, Congress has appropriated billions 
Prime 
Firms 


of dollars and more billions will be appropriated. 
contracts are being placed as rapidly as possible. 
receiving prime contracts will need thousands of sub- 
contractors to help them meet delivery dates. Many of 
the large plants which had the bulk of the prime contracts 
were slow to utilize the facilities of small plants in the 
past but they will have to sub-contract now. However, to 
obtain the sub-contracts, the small plants must go after 
them and show the same resourcefulness which they have 
showed in the past to obtain regular orders. ~ 








TRADE 


NOTES @ NEW 


PRODUCTS 





@ CIBA REVIEW 


The October, 1941, issue of Ciba Review 
features “The Human Figure in Textile 
Art.” Contents are described by the fol- 
lowing titles: The Human Figure in Pri- 
meval Art; Human Figures in Symbolic 
and Ornamental Representation; Hunters 
and Hunting Scenes on Figured Textiles ; 
Embroidered and Woven Portraits ; Herds- 
men, Peasants and Laborers on Woven and 
Embroidered Tapestries of the Gothic Pe- 
riod. There are many interesting illus- 
trations. 


@ PROCUREMENT POLICIES 
BROADENED 


On the heels of his announcement of a 
vast production drive to get an immediate 
increase in America’s output of war goods, 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson of the War 
Production Board on March 4th signed a 
directive broadening procurement policies to 
insure the widest possible placement of 
war supply contracts and a much greater 
utilization of small plants and factories. 


The directive has these provisions: 


1. Effective at once, all military supply 
contracts are to be placed by negotia- 
tion instead of by competitive bidding, 
unless the Director of Purchases, 
WPB, specifically authorizes the use 
of competitive bids. 

This provision is expected to result 
in speedier procurement and in 
broader use of the nation’s productive 
capacity. Under competitive bidding, 
large concerns which already hold ex- 
tensive war contracts are often able 
to under-bid small manufacturers who 
are not doing any war work at all; 
when this happens, the contract ordi- 
narily is given to the low bidder, 
even though that may prevent a per- 
fectly capable small firm from getting 
into war production. 

2. In placing contracts, primary em- 
phasis is to be put upon speed of 
delivery. 

This provision is frankly designed 
to shift the emphasis away from price 
and put it upon speed. More favor- 
able prices are often obtained by a 
sacrifice of speed; by shifting the 
emphasis, quicker deliveries can be 
had at comparatively minor increase 
in cost. 


3. Contracts for standard and_ semi- 
standard articles relatively simple to 
make shall be placed with smaller 
concerns, so that the facilities of the 
larger, more fully equipped firms may 
remain available for production of 
more difficult and complicated items. 


The Services buy some articles which 
can be made by large numbers of com- 
panies, large and small; they buy 
others which only the biggest manu- 
facturers can handle. If contracts for 
articles in the first classification are 
placed with the biggest concerns, the 
facilities of the smaller firms go un- 
used while the facilities of the big 
firms are tied up with work that could 
be produced elsewhere. By ruling that 
the big firms be saved for the big 
difficult jobs, the production program 
gains all around. 


4. Subject to these considerations, con- 
tracts are to be placed with concerns 
which need the smallest quantities of 
new machinery and equipment. 

This is designed to get most efficient 
use of the nation’s machine tool capacity 
and to bring into service as many idle 
tools as possible. 


@ MORE RAYON FOR HOSIERY 


Larger quantities of rayon will be made 
available to hosiery and weaving industries 
under an order (M-37-c) issued on March 
4th by the War Production Board. 


The order supersedes M-37-a which re- 
quired rayon producers to set aside the 
output of 12 per cent of their viscose and 
cuprammonium spindles and six per cent 
of their acetate spindles for silk replace- 
ment and a hardship pool. 


Under the new order rayon producers 
are required to set aside, beginning April 
1, 1942, 17 per cent of their viscose and 
cuprammonium output. The allocation 
of acetate remains unchanged at six per 
cent. These percentages are applied after 
defense and export requirements have been 
met. 

As a result of the order, the bulk of 
women’s hosiery manufactured after April 
1 will be of rayon instead of silk and 
nylon. Silk has almost passed out of the 
market and nylon is fast going out, silk 
being no longer available and nylon being 
used in the manufacture of parachute cloth. 

In January of this year out of 3,072,019 
dozen pairs of full-fashioned hosiery manu- 
factured, only 140,577 dozen pairs were of 
silk, 340,094 dozen pairs of nylon, 904,106 
dozen pairs of rayon and the remainder of 
mixed rayon and nylon. Today’s order 
making available additional quantities of 
rayon for the hosiery industry will result 
in an even greater preponderance of rayon 
hosiery. 

The order provides for the replacement 
by rayon of the silk and nylon formerly 
used on a pound for pound basis, based 
on silk and nylon used during the first half 
of 1941. 


Of the viscose set aside, 15 per cent will 
be reserved for hosiery manufacturers, one 
per cent for former consumers of yarn- 
dyed silk, and the remaining one per cent 
for hardship cases. 

Of the acetate set aside, 5%4 per cent 
will be for non-yarn dyed silk and nylon 
replacement, and the remaining ™%4 of one 
per cent for hardship cases. 


The order also directs rayon producers 
to set aside, beginning April 1, four per 
cent of the viscose and acetate production 
for export to other American republics, 
This percentage is to be applied to the 
entire output, before defense requirements 
have been met. 


@ SILK WASTE PRICES 


Maximum prices for silk waste at levels 
prevailing within five days prior to Febru- 
ary 28, 1942, are established in Temporary 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 7, an- 
nounced on March 3rd by Leon Henderson, 
Administrator, Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

The maximums established are applicable 
to all imported silk waste which arrived 
in this country prior to February 28, 1942, 
the effective date of the temporary regula- 
tion. 

The prices are identical with those set 
up in Price Schedule No. 14, which was 
revoked on February 19, 1942. 

Silk waste is used to fabricate powder 
bags for the Army and Navy. Virtually 
all raw silk itself now in this country has 
been taken over by the Government for 
use or is in the hands of manufacturers 
holding war contracts. 


@ REPAIR OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Seeking to speed up war work by the 
huge textile industry, the War Production 
Board on March 3rd raised from A-10 to 
A-8 the preference rating available for 
deliveries of materials to producers of 
spare parts for maintenance and repair of 
textile machinery and equipment. 

The A-10 rating for these parts expired 
March 1, and under an amendment to 
Preference Rating Order P-53 the plan has 
been extended until June 30, with substi- 
tution of an A-8 classification. 

The textile industry, which engaged in 
a vast amount of Army and Navy work, 
has been operating on three shifts, with 
a consequent heavy demand on available 
machines. It is estimated that the indus- 
try’s demand for repair parts has doubled 
in the last 30 months as a result of the 
expanded production. 

The WPB, in order to keep this ma- 
chinery in top running order, has made it 
possible for producers to apply a higher 
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rating to deliveries of materials for pro- 
duction of maintenance and repair parts. 
Suppliers also will be entitled to apply the 
A-8 rating to obtain deliveries of necessary 
parts. 


@ OPERATING SUPPLIES 


Operating Supplies to which a preference 
rating may be applied under the terms of 
Preference Rating Order P-89, covering 
maintenance, repair and operating supplies 
for the chemical industry, have been re- 
defined by an amendment to the order an- 
nounced on March 3rd by the Director 
of Industry Operations. 

Ratings under P-89 may be applied only 
by firms which are given specific authoriza- 
tion with a serial number. Up to the 
present time no company has received per- 
mission to operate under the terms of the 
order because applications so far received 
indicate that the order as originally issued 
was too broad in its coverage. 

As defined in the amended order, Oper- 
ating Supplies means any material which 
is essential to the operation of the Pro- 
ducer’s plant including, but not limited to, 
libricants, fuels, catalysts, and small per- 
ishable tools. Specifically excluded are 
materials physically or chemically incor- 
porated into the producer’s products, and 
material other than catalysts which enters 
into the chemical reaction necessary to 
the manuafcture of the producer’s products. 
Washes, solvents, extractions, etc., are also 
excluded. 

It is expected that serial numbers will 
soon be issued under the amended order 
to enable companies engaged in the pro- 
duction of war chemicals to take advantage 
of its provisions. 

The order has also been amended to 
permit its use by Canadian firms when 
specifically authorized, in conformity with 
recently announced policy of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


@ ARIDYE PIGMENT DYEING 


According to a letter which the Aridye 
Corp. has recently sent to dyers and print- 
ers considerable progress has been made 
on methods of dyeing textiles with pig- 
ments. It is stated that, during the last 
few months, the Aridye padding method, 
which employs pigmented emulsions of the 
water-in-oil type, has been used commer- 
cially to dye several million yards of fabric. 
Referring to this method, the letter claims: 

“We believe this method of pigment 
dyeing will be extensively used when 
superior light fastness is required on special 
rayon fabric, and, when lightfastness plus 
scrubfastness is required, on cotton fabrics 
such as shirting and work clothes. There 
is, also, special opportunity for the method 
in Defense Work right now... .” 

Bulletins are enclosed which explain the 
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use of the Aridye method in the two fol- 
lowing instances for Defense Work: 
Sandbag Brown 

U. S. Army Engineers are purchasing 
burlap, having it mildew-proofed and made 
into sandbags. Osnaburg may be used 
later. “Aridye Sandbag Brown” was 
formulated to meet Corps of Engineers 
Specification No. T-1452, with amendments 
3, 4 and 5 (Processing and Coloring Ma- 
terial for Sandbags). It is a solution of 
asphalt and emulsifying agents in mineral 
spirits. Its use as a coloring medium, 
emulsified with copper naphthenate solu- 
tion, mineral spirits and water has been 
approved by the Development Section, 
Chief of Engineers, War Department. This 
emulsion may be applied on a two-roll pad- 
der and dried by any available method, 
i.e., dry cans, tenter frame or special dryers. 
Use of this emulsion is covered by U. S. 
Patent No. 2, 248, 696. Licenses under 
this patent may be secured only from Aridye 
Corp. This method of padding is said to 
have advantages in ease of handling, lower 
ventilation requirements and low costs. 


Camouflage Colors 


“Aridye Camouflage Colors” are manu- 
factured specifically for application on 
osnaburg or burlap as required by Office 
of Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army Tenta- 
tive Specification No. T-1212 and T-1213, 
with subsequent amendments. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Aridye Corp., Fairlawn, N. J., 
Rock Hill, S. C. or Providence, R. I. 


@ INFRA-RED LAMPS 


IN CARBONIZING AND DRYING 

Riggs & Lombard of Lowell, Mass., have 
recently designed an infra-red lamp unit 
for carbonizing vegetable matter in woolen 
cloth after treating with acid and drying, 
and also for use as a “booster” in front 
of an ordinary tenter dryer. It is claimed 
that initial runs on experimental units in- 
stalled in various mills have met with great 
success. 

The advantages of this equipment are 
said to include: a great saving in floor 
space and better cloth as compared with 
the conventional baking unit ; the rays pene- 
trate and dry evenly from within, therefore, 
they leave the surface fibers in better con- 
dition and eliminate any tendency of the 
cloth to “yellow ; this method also permits a 
tremendous increase in production, so that, 
although the operating cost is considerably 
more than that of conventional baking, the 
cost per yard of cloth is reduced up to 
32 per cent. 

One requirement for the most success- 
ful operation of this equipment is to slightly 
over-dry the cloth in the tenter dryer, that 
is, to “start” the burrs at that point. The 
average infra-red unit consists of two sets 
of 175 lamps of the R-40, 250 watt type 
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Infra-Red Drying Arrangement 


mounted on two vertical boards 7 feet 
square, the lights being spaced on 6” centers 
and staggered to give a 3” pattern. These 
lamps develop a temperature in the cloth 
of about 500 degrees. The distance be- 
tween lamps on opposing boards varies from 
10” to 18”. The number of times that the 
cloth passes through the unit varies with 
the weight, but the average is about three 


times. The unit is 2’ long, 8’ wide and 
8’ high. Cloth travels from 17% to 28 


y.p.m., depending on the weight, and total 
time of exposure averages about 25 sec- 
onds for a 12 oz. woolen 28 y.p.m. The 
usual location is between the tenter dryer 
and the folder. Cloth up to 78” wide can 
be handled by this unit. Kilowatts con- 
sumed by this unit are 8714. Initial cost is 
about $1,500. 

If only 60” cloth is run, the infra-red unit 
requires only 98 lamps, and in this case 
its K W consumption is only 68%. 

When infra-red lamps are used for drying 
only, the usual practice is to set 60 lamps 
across the entrance rails to the tenter dryer 
and use them to boost the production of 
the latter. In this day capacity of the dryer 
is said to be increased about 20 per cent. 
The cost of the lamps is relatively small 
and the cloth is said to show no change 
in color or condition. 

It is claimed that these lights are also 
ideal for any process requiring high tem- 
perature, such as waterproofing of cloth or 
wrinkle-proofing. 


@ GENERAL RELEASE 

General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 
Street, New York City, has recently re- 
leased a circular describing the following 
product : 

Alisarine Sky Blue B—a bright acid 
blue said to be of very good fastness to 
light. It levels well from an acetic acid dye- 
bath and produces dyeings said to be of 
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It is 





good all around fastness properties. 
used for all wool dyeing purposes: loose 
wool, slubbing, piece goods and yarns. It 
can be dyed also according to the after- 
chrome, chrome 


monochrome. or mordant 


methods, producing slightly duller shades 





upon his return will assume his new duties 


as Sales Advisor and Assistant to the 
General Manager of the R. & H. Chemicals 
Department. 

A native of Lawrence, Massachusetts, Mr. 


MacGregor was graduated from Massachu- 





Manager when the R. & H. Chemicals De- 
partment was established in 1933. 








Unless chlorine and ammonia cylinders 





of slightly improved wet fastness, e.g., wash- 


ing, fulling and perspiration. It is well 


worked as a 
suited for brightening chrome color com- 


binations. It is stated that, since Alizarine 


pany in 1916. 
Sky Blue B possesses good affinity from a 
neutral bath, it is of value for neutral dye- 


also has served as 


ing. Its fastness to light when dyed neutral, 
however, is a little inferior. Circular G-308. , ‘ 
ager of the Paint 

Manager of the 
@ ASST. G. M., R. & H. CHEMICALS 
Frank S. 
Priorities 


Director of the 
Pont de 
Nemours & Company since June, 1941, has Mr. 
The 


MacGregor, 
Division of E. I. du : 
Katz, a 


. - . . > 266 oar . 
replaced Milton Kutz as Assistant General Roessler and 


Manager of the R. & H. Chemicals Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Kutz, who has been Assistant Gen- When that 


eral Manager since 1933, has been away 


for several months due to ill health and 





®CLASSIFIEDE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $6.25 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 

POSITION WANTED: Hosiery dyer for past sixteen 
years on pure silk, cotton, rayon, nylon and mixed fibers, 
with large hosiery mill in south as head dyer. Capable 
of handling large production, willing to go anywhere, best 
reference. Member of American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. Write Box No. 355, American 
Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








POSITION WANTED: PLANT MANAGER: Ex- 
perienced plant and production manager in the dyeing, 
printing and finishing field seeks new connection with 
progressive organization as plant manager or superin- 
tendent of production. Will consider position as contact 
man between the New York market and the mill on pro- 
duction troubles and adjustments. At present employed. 
Write Box No. 363, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: Dyer wants position in New 
York City or vicinity. Presently employed as head dyer 
in large textile mill, has broad experience in dyeing of 
cotton, silk, rayon, Celanese and nylon, both yarn and 
piece goods. Capable of handling large production. Col- 
lege graduate with theoretical knowledge. Age 35. Write 
Box No. 365, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED: Textile Chemist with practical experience 
in the dyeing of mixed fiber yarns and piece goods. Knowl- 
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setts Institute of Technology in 1907. He ol 
metallurgist 
engineer before joining the Du Pont Coni- 


During his 26 years with Du Pont he 
Assistant 
the Development Department, Control Man- 
Department, 
Acele Department of the 
former Du Pont Ryon Company and Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Ducilo S. A. 
Productora de Rayon in Buenos Aires. 

native 
Hasslacher 
Company in 1897 as an office boy rising to 
Vice-President and a Director. 
company 
Du Pont in 1930, he was made Director of 
Sales. He was named 


are kept in constant circulation, many users 
vital 
obtaining 


these two chemicals may have 


and consulting difficulty in adequate supplies, 
according to R. J. Quinn, of the Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., producers of these two 
chemicals. 

<r In spite of having to make heavier ship- 
ments than ever before, producers can get 
Se no new cylinders, so that the existing supply 
must serve all users, Mr. Quinn explains, 
However, if cylinders are kept circulating, 
it is probable that the demands of all es- 


sential industries can be met. 


; ; i When cylinders are idle, it is usually due 
- Indiana, joined to carelessness, which can be easily cor- 
Chemical rected, if those in charge realize the need 
for prompt action, Mr. Quinn points out. 
All those having reserve stocks of either 


was merged with ammonia or chlorine should do everything 


within their power to get the cylinders back 
into service as quickly as possible 


Assistant General 








edge of wool processing essential as demonstration work 
will be involved. 


State experience and educational back- 
ground. Write Box No. 370, American Dyestuff Re- 
porter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: Research chemist, textile dye- 
ing and finishing, experienced in compounding specialties 
in the textile and allied trades, seeks connection with pro- 
gressive organization. Write Box No. 371, American Dye- 


stuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED: Dyer with experience on cotton piece 
goods for sales and demonstration work. Give experi- 
ence, draft status. Our personnel has been notified. Write 
Box No. 372, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED: Technical graduate with several years ex- 
perience in finishing plants wanted for sales service and 
correspondence. Write Box No. 373, American Dyestuff 


Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: Fireproofing of canvas is the 
particular field of interest of research chemist, desiring 
southern location. College education, knowledge of formu- 
lation, raw materials, test methods. Has also had training 
Write Box No. 374. 
American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York. 
N. Y. 


and experience in synthetic resins. 





WANTED: Dyer (skein). Practical dyer wanted for tie 
silk plant in Pennsylvania, to take complete charge on 
Smith Drum equipment, for silk, rayon, acetates, wool, and 
combination yarns; commercial fast and indanthrene dyes. 
Give education and complete history. Enclose photograph 


(not returnable). State salary desired. Write Box No. 


375, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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CUT BOILING TIME! 
Use SANDOZ Metomega Chrome Colors 


a FULL range of FAST colors for Metachrome dyeing 


Metachrome dyeing with Metomega Chrome colors reduces boiling 
time by as much as 50% — speeds up production. What’s more, 
it is easier to apply... speeds up the development of correct 
shading. It is possible to check the formula after only 15 minutes 


of boiling time. 


Sandoz Metomega Chrome colors offer you a full range, including 
Metomega Chrome Red GM, of fast colors for Metachrome dyeing. 
Drop us a line today for full information on Metomega Chrome 
colors. Let us show you how Metachrome dyeing can reduce 


boiling time—speed up your production. No obligation, of course. 


Photograph shows a stainless steel Franklin 
Package Dyeing Machine, which is a type of 
machine which can be used for the dyeing 
of worsted yarn in the package form. 


SANDOZ 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61-63 Van Dam Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON, MASS. « CHARLOTTE, N.C. « PATERSON, N. J. . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


« PROVIDENCE, R. 1. « CHICAGO, ILL. « LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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BIXACID FAST RED GL 
WOOL 


This level dyeing wool color is faster to light than 
any other Acid Red. Its good money value renders 
it of special interest for the production of fast to light 
Reds, or in combination with Alizarine Blues and Fast 
Light Yellows for the production of mode shades. 


Send for product sample and price 


BICK & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Reading, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 
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A WAR MESSAGE 


to 


ALL EMPLOYERS 


* From the United States Treasury Department * 


Winninc Tuts War is going to take the mightiest effort 
America has ever made—in men, in materials, and in 
money! Every dollar, every dime that is not urgently 
needed for the civilian necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter, must, if we are to secure final Victory, be put into 
the war effort. 


An important part of the billions required to produce 
the planes, tanks, ships, and guns our Army and Navy 
need must come from the sale of Defense Bonds. Only 
by regular, week by week, pay-day by pay-day invest- 
ment of the American people can this be done. 

This is the American way to win. This is the way to 
preserve our democratic way of life. 


Facing these facts, your Government needs, urgently, 


your cooperation with your employees in immediately 
enrolling them in a 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan is simple and efficient. 
It provides, simply, for regular purchases by your em- 
ployees of United States Defense Bonds through system- 
atic—yet voluntary—pay-roll allotments. All you do is 
hold the total funds collected from these pay-roll allot- 
ments in a separate account and deliver a Defense Bond 
to the employee each time his allotments accumulate to 
an amount sufficient to purchase a Bond. 


/The Pay-Roll Savings Plan has the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress for Indus- 
trial Organization, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is 
now in effect in several thousand companies varying in 
number of employees from 3 to over 10,000. 

In sending the coupon below, you are under no obliga- 
tion, other than your own interest in the future of your 
country, to install the Plan after you have given it your 





MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY! 


U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 


This space is a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by American Dyestuff Reporter. 


March 16, 1942 


consideration. You will receive—1, a booklet describing 
how the Plan works; 2, samples of free literature fur- 
nished to companies installing the Plan; 3, a sample 
employee Pay-Roll Savings authorization card; and 4, 
the name of your State Defense Bond administrator who 
can supply experienced aid in setting up the Plan. 


To get full facts, send the coupon below 
—today! Or write, Treasury Department, Sec- 
tion B, 709 Twelfth St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL SAVINGS 
PLAN HELPS YOUR COUNTRY 


It provides immediate cash now to produce the finest, 
deadliest fighting equipment an Army and Navy ever 
needed to win. 


It gives every American wage earner the opportunity for 
financial participation in National Defense. 


By storing up wages, it will reduce the current demand 
a consumer goods while they are scarce, thus retarding 
nflation. 


be placed with banks, thus putting our emergency financ- 
ing on a sounder basis. 


It buildsa reserve buying power for the post-war purchase 
of civilian goods to keep our factories running after the 
war. 


4 It reduces the percentage of Defense financing that must 
6 It helps your employees provide for their future. 
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A 30-second Statement About Alkalies 
That May Put You Years Ahead 
in an Important Phase of Operation 


ALKALIES are not just something 
to be taken for granted—anot any more. 

There are new developments in the use of 
alkalies that have an important bearing on 
processing methods in your industry — that 
affect definitely your ability to keep ahead of 
competition. 

Solvay is in the forefront of this new activity, 
offering a technical service recognized as out- 
standing in the field. 

Solvay technologists have not only done much 
of the research, they are also applying these find- 
ings in textile plants throughout the country. 

We would be glad to give you full details on 
these new alkali developments. No obligations 


involved. Write or wire the nearest Solvay office. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston - Charlotte +« Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland + Detroit 


i 
New Orleans - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Syracuse 


Plants Located At: 


Syracuse, N. Y. + Detroit, Mich. - Baton Rouge, La. - Hopewell, Va. 
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AN IMPORTANT 
NEW DYESTUFF 


(Direct and Developed) 


__ BENZAPHEN~ 
DIAZO BORDEAUX M 


In accord with the 
Phoenix policy of produc- 
ing dyestuffs to fill specific 
mill requirements, BEN- 
ZAPHEN DIAZO BOR- 
DEAUX M is offered as an 
outstanding improvement 
over older dischargeable 
Bordeaux types. This color 
is recommended for dyeing 
cotton or rayon in package 
form, raw stock, or piece 
goods. 


It is slightly bluer and 
brighter than the Bordeaux 
2BL types. It possesses dis- 
tinctly superior washfast- 
ness, penetrates better, and 
is equal to the Bordeaux 2BL 
types in lightfastness and 
dischargeability. 


BENZAPHEN DIAZO BOR- 
DEAUX M is readily avail- 
able for delivery. 


Sample & shade card sent 
on request. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


h 


COLOR & CHEMIGAL GO - ING - 


24 VAN HOUTEN STREET + PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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AROMEKO COLORS 


March 16, 


1942 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Inc. 


75 HUDSON STREET * NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


FHILADELPHIA BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GA. 
BROAD AND SPRING GARDEN STS. 99 BEDFORD ST. 1835 SHELDON AVE. 1008 WILLIAMS MILL ROAD 





FOR DEFENSE 


o THE PREFERRED DE-SIZING AGENT 
for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 
PRODUCTS 


P 4 0 T E CT Q U A L ! T Y é | For vai ea — 
KNITTING AND WEAVING our technical men are at your 


service . . . Write or ‘phone. 
Two of the most important elements of 
success in knitting or weaving is the purity 
and strength of the chemicals used in 
processing yarns. 


hits WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
You can be sure of these qualities if you 


i : 180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 
order textile chemicals from 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 North Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALIZACHROME 
BLUE BLACK B 


RECOMMENDED FOR USE 
IN COMBINATIONS FOR 
O. D. FABRICS 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
Manutacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
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The test tube of hospitality bubbles unceasingly in 


Boston’s laboratory of gracious living . . . the COPLEY- 
PLAZA, one of the World’s Finest Hotels. 


Members of the American Assn. of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists will always find a cordial welcome here .. . 


when in Boston. 


The Copley- Plaga 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S FINEST HOTELS 


"So little more for the best’ 


CHAUNCEY DEPEW STEELE .. . General Manager 
Copley Square 


Boston Massachusetts 
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Manufacturers and Distributors of 













Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
Soaps and Oils 


ll 


2 7 : 


cm, “BOSTON 
; 4 4 ~ Tub and Shower Bath —Servidor- 


Pe Re) «—- Redio-Electric Tickless Clocks- and 
Sy: Circulating Ice Water in every Room. 


500 ROOMS with Bath 
Single 925° to #40° Double #350 to#5 


COCKTAIL ROOM 


COFFEE SHOPPE 
RESTAURANT 


OF HOSPITALITY 


MANGER 


Direct Entrance Boston & Maine RR 
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Our specialties covered by trade marks 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


. 


NAPHTACYL ALPHACYL 
TRITANIUM ARROCHROME 
PERMACYL SUPRACLEAN 





















@ 


L. L. BRIDEN & COMPANY 


Clinton, Massachusetts W. D. LAUNDRIE. Manager 






















Telephone Clinton 105 
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New York’s 





Gite 


HANDSOME BINDER Friendliest Hotel 


for your copies of the 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 





Where Your Comfort Comes First 








e P 

Handles and looks like a book. Its perfect location in the heart of the centre of textile 
@ Each copy is snapped in as desired. activities has long made the Prince George the favorite New 
York hotel of people in the textile wet processing business. 
* Opens flat for easy reading. Out of town textile men can do more in less time, when 

thay they make this hotel their headquarters. 
@ Holds a full years issues. You have your choice of 1,000 spacious rooms, all with 
. bath. Five famous restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
@ Protects your copies. within three minutes of the shopping district. When you 
bring your family with you, trained supervisors will enter- 
tain your children. New low rates make the Prince George 
New York’s most outstanding hotel value. Write for 

booklet F. 
$ 50 Postpaid, cash with order (U. S. Single room with bath from $2.50 


—— and Canada); foreign postage extra. Coe Kee GS Se ee TAS 


OWES PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. . 
wo rourrn ave new roy. |! Prince George Hotel 


14 EAST 28th STREET Georce H. Newton (Manager) 
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b's Abend For Greatest Economy 


" - For Most Efficient 
DAY AFTER TOMORROW Performatice 


tests. yet government specifications demand strict 
assurance that textiles you make or buy meet rigid 
standards. 














The ATLAS FADE-OMETER takes 
you “off the spot.” It equips your 
laboratory with the means of making 
quick, accurate, reproducible meas- 
urements of the effect of sunlight on 
your materials. Effects that take 
months outdoors are accomplished in 
days with the Fade-Ometer under 
full laboratory control. 
































And these tests are so dependable 
that they meet U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, and AATCC requirements. 








Get all the facts—today. There's 
no time to lose. Phone. wire or 
write the 






Atlas also makes the 
Launder-Ometer and 
Weather-Ometer. 
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ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. ' 
373 West Superior St., Chicago S. BLICKMAN, INC. F| 


300 GREGORY AVE., WEEHAWKEN.N. J. 


Specialist in Stainles Steel Textile Dyein Equipmer 


UNIFORMS AND 
UNIFORMITY 


The dyes that tint our fighters’ clothes must be most uniform. They must also 
meet a lot of other rigid specifications. To make dyes like that, you need Oo r N Y L O N Ya r n 


chemicals of known properties and unvarying quality. That description fits 

















by oO Oo K E R Used almost since earliest introduction of Nylon yarn, 
CHEMICALS Laurel Coning Oil No. 443 has given excellent results 
Among the HOOKER chemicals used by manufacturers in many mills. Possesses excellent lubrication qualities, 
of dyes and textile finishing compounds are— will not oxidize on standing. Removed from the goods 
Aluminum Chloride— Bonnent Chloride Paradichlorbenzene in the regular scouring operation without use of special 
Anhydrous | Bleaching Powder Para Nitrobenzoyl scouring materials. 
Antimony Trichloride— Caustic Soda Chloride cand a _ 
Anhydrous Chior Anisidine Phoseene Laurel Nylon Coning Oil No. 443—clean to handle— 
Benzal Chloride aon ee ol Sodium Sulfhydrate is applied on the coner in the usual way. 
Benzoic Acid Chloride ‘ Sodium Sulfide Information and sample on request 
Benzoic Anhydride Monochlorbenzene Sulfuryl Chloride ae . == oF es z 
Benzotrichloride Muriatic Acid Trichlorbenzene 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY SOAPS « OILS « FINISHES 
NIAGARA FALLS. NEW YORK 


RK TY TACOMA, WASHINGTON 












Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 
2604 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa 
Warehouses Paterson, N. J Chattanooga, Tenn Charlotte, N 


1909 
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KIER BOILING SOAKING 
SCOURING BLEACHING = SIZING 
FULLING PENETRATING DYEING 
DEGUMMING FINISHING 


STAR 
PROCESSING 
PRODUCTS 


Highly effective anti-fume agent for dyed acetate 
fabrics, possessing excellent softening and finish- 
ing properties. 


CULOFIX* 


Used as an after treatment to prevent bleeding in 


water of substantive dyeings on cottons, silks and 
rayons. 


PARAMINE* 


Imparts a superbly soft, full, silk-like finish to 
viscose and acetate fabrics and spun rayons. 


TETRANOL* 


Rapid and positive penetrant for use in all dyeing 
operations and with every type of dyestuff to im- 
prove penetration of the color and produce a level 
shade throughout the material being dyed. 


LANITOL 


For silk and rayons: a boil-off and scouring agent. 
For wool: a penetrant for fulling, scourer and soap 
assistant. For hosiery: a neutral scouring agent used 
in processing and dyeing hosiery made from mixed 
fibres or containing a dyed acetate stripe. 


AQUAROL* 


A water-repellent known throughout the textile in- 
dustry for its effectiveness on all types of fabrics. 


PERMOLITE* 


A synthetic resin; reduces slippage of filling yarn 
in rayons. Produces beautifully soft, full finish on 
spun rayons. 


RESIPON* 


Permits positive shrinkage control and produces a 
soft full hand and a pleasing finish. 


* Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 


THERE ARE ARKANSAS PRODUCTS FOR 


SOFTENING DELUSTERING 
WATER-PROOFING 
STRIPPING 
LUBRICATING THROWING 


ARKANSAS CO. INC. 


we, 
NEWARK |NC NEWJERSEY 


tabli for e years 
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A hialene 
IT SIZES 
IT LUBRICATES 


IT CREATES 
BEAUTIFUL SHEER HIGH OR 
LOW TWIST RAYON HOSE 


K 


Forget you ever heard about twisted 
stockings and press-offs. 


At last someone has created a product 
for treating high and low twist rayon so 
that you may be sure of beautiful sheer 
hose that holds its twist and knits smoothly. 


The someone: Fancourt 
The product: Thialene 


This combination oil and size can be 
applied by the throwster without bother 
or fuss. It binds the filiaments and lubri- 
cates the yarn in one operation. 


Large scale tests have proved that... 


Thialene works equally well with 
rayon or bemberg. 

Thialene preserves elasticity. 
Thialene is self-emulsifying and is 


easily removed in the scouring 
operation. 


Only a thorough test by you and your 
throwster can prove what Thialene can 
mean to your hosiery. Have him write, 
wire or phone today without obligation. 


W. F. FANCOURT & C0. 


PHILA., PA. 


SOLVING FINISHING PROBLEMS 
SINCE 1904 


HOWARD A. VIRKLER 
IN THE SOUTH oe No. Carolina 


March 16, 1942 


furnished 0 


Secure the utmost in fast effective 
wetting at low cost with Burk 
Schier Penetrant 68 ; 


Possesses ex- 


I fibers and 


fabrics. 


DYEING: Penetrant 68 
application of all] classes 


can be employed in the 
in hard or soft water, 


of dyestuffs i 
: r ective 
acid or alkaline baths. 


centration. 
ample and 


n request. 


BU 
SOR KART-SCHIER CHEMICAL co 
eed CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE Piby (ruts ; 
T Sa 
RANTS « SOFTENERS * SOLUBLE thi = aa tet 
S * FINISHES 





SCOTT INCLINED PLANE 
SINGLE STRAND 


YARN TESTER- 


r machine is designed to measure 

the tensile strength and the elastic 
and plastic properties of individual fila- 
ments and yarns. The yarn to be evalu- 
ated is attached to the rolling weight, 
and as the plane on which the rolling 
weight rests is inclined, the tension on 
the yarn is gradually increased until the 
breaking point is reached. The friction 
between the rolling weight and the sur- 
face of the plane is reduced to a minimum 
and an extremely accurate measurement 
of the tensile strength of fine yarns is 
obtained. Tension and elasticity data are 
automatically recorded on a graph, thus 


giving a permanent record of the sample. 


THREE WORDS ARE OUR WATCH- 
WORDS! [ics accuracy. and 
—these are the goals of hes Rohm & Haas 
Textile Evaluation Laboratories in testing 
and analyzing the cloths and fabrics sub- 
mitted to us by a textile industry just rolling 
up its sleeves to meet the increasing demand 
of a wartime economy. 

In these modern, completely-equipped 
laboratories our technicians, skilled in the 
handling of fabrics of all kinds, operate 
delicate testing machines; each machine is 
specially designed to test precisely and 


accurately one property of a fabric or yarn. 
Our laboratories are equipped to evaluate 
and test almost any property which may 
conceivably be desired in a fabric, whether 
it be wet strength of a light, tough rayon 
parachute cloth, crush resistance of the 
softest velvet, or tensile strength of a single 
cotton thread. 

For a scientific treatment of your par- 
ticular textile problem, the precision and 
versatility of the Rohm & Haas Textile 
Evaluation Laboratories are at your service 
for the duration. 


LYKOPON 
FORMOPON 
PROTOLIN 
RHONITES 
RHOPLEXES 
DEGOMMAS 
TRITONS 

% RHOTEXES 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY Br 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


Manufacturers of Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes. . 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Enzymes . . Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics . . 


Synthetic Insecticides . . 


Fungicides . 


and other Industrial Chemicals 








HIGHLY CONCENTRATED POWDERED DESIZE 


(NEOZYME) TOPS IN EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


SO LITTLE GOES SO FAR! 


You can cut desizing costs perma- 


nently with Neozyme. It is both am- 
ylolytic and proteolytic. Neozyme 
completely digests and removes 
starches, gums, gelatins and other 
sizing matter . . . insures your fab- 


rics against faulty, uneven dyeing. 


Readily soluble in water, Neozyme 


retains its efficiency over a long 
period of time. And because one 
pound of Neozyme goes eight to 
nine times as far as liquid desizing 
agents, it not only saves you money 

. but it saves storage space in your 
mill. FREE samples of this new 
enzymatic agent upon request. Or 
write us today for expert technical 
advice on your desizing problems— 
at no obligation to you. 


FOR THE AVERAGE DESIZING 
BATH, USE: 
1 lb. Neozyme to 100 gal. 
of water 
Temperature: 125-130° F 


Time: 30-45 Minutes 


‘ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CARLTON 


N E W 


SERS: ee 


MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*, AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*,VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE* 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








